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Contest Rules and Awards — 
For the best photograph submitted each 
month, TRAVEL will pay $25. Second prize is 
$15 and the third award is $10. When space 
and pictures warrant, Honorable Mention 
awards of $5.00 each will be made. _ 


Contestants may use any type camera and 
film they prefer but should send in only black 
and white prints. Although any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly 
preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, ad: 
dress and’ scene of picture, plus pertinent in- 
formation regarding camera and film u 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
must be on the back of the photograph. 

Although~TRavEL will exercise all possib. 
care in the handling of your photographs 
we cannot be responenne for their return 0 
condition. No picture will be returned unless 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope of a siz 
sufficient to accommodate the entry is 4 
closed. Entries reaching this office after th 
judging of the current contest will be held fe 
the following month. 
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FIRST PRIZE is awarded Arthur Howe of Atchison, Kans., for his Grand 
Canyon view of high clarity taken with a small Speed Graphic set at £11, 
1/50 using Super XX film and an A filter. 


Amateur Photo Contest Winners — 
for September 


THIRD PRIZE is won by Cerporal Dale 
M. Graham, U. S. Army, for his Shrine 
at Myajima, Japan. He used a simple 
Brownie camera with Plus X film. 


SECOND PRIZE: 
Paul M. Duke, Ak- 
ron, O., for St. Cath- 
erine’s Point on the 
Isle of Wight, off 
England. Taken with 
Kodak Monitor at 
f11, 1/50, on Ansco 
Supreme film. 
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by Evalyn Slack Gist 


SALTON Sea, actually a 
lake with no outlet, is pop- 
ular play area, schedules a 
regatta each mid-October. 


Winter Vacation and Health Appeal of Region 4 


Spurs Added Development to Present Facilities 


Es or Mr. San Gorconro lies the Coa- 
chella Valley, a fabulous desert empire 
located in the geographical center of Califor- 
nia’s Riverside County. Set on the western 
rim of the Colorado desert, less than 135 miles 
from Los Angeles, the story of this American 
Garden of Allah reads like a tale from 
Arabian Nights. ‘ 

Karly settlers called the land “Conchilla” 
(Valley of Little Shells) because of the mil- 
lions of tiny shells left by ancient Lake Ca- 
huilla, once covering the entire area. Some of 
the residents claim the present name is a 
combination of Conchilla and Cahuilla. Others 
attribute it to an error in spelling when maps 
were drawn. However, all the local folk are 

_united in the belief Coachella Valley is a 
land favored by God. Warm winter climate 
and rich soil, coupled with abundant water 
from the Colorado River via the All American 


4 


Canal, seems to substantiate their belief. 

Agriculturally speaking, the Coachella Val- 
ley is surpassed by none in its winter pro- 
duction of vegetables. While much of the na- 
tion shivers, corn, tomatoes, stringbeans and 
numerous root crops thrive. Even more impor- 
tant, it is the only spot in the New World 
where dates are grown in commercial quanti- 
ties. Ninety per cent of all dates raised in 
the United States. come from the Coachella 
Valley. 

Keeping pace with agricultural activities is 
the region’s winter vacation and health ap- 
peal. Spilling from hillsides overlooking ever- 
changing sand dunes, magnificent motels, ho- 
tels and dude ranches accommodate tourists 
who find the Coachella Valley a charming 
winter playground. 

Tucked against the sheer walls of Mt. San 
Jacinto, Palm Springs, probably the most 


magnificent desert city in all the world, bask 
in sun-lit glory. Dedicated purely to pleasur 


- it is the quintessence of luxury, drawing wor! 


celebrities during the five winter months. — 

Crossing trails that once knew the mocca 
tread of ancient Indians and the inquisi 
feet of Spanish explorers, highways knit 
major communities together and link the Va 
ley with the outside world. 

Rains are infrequent. Yet every spring 
Coachella Valley blooms. About once in 
decade it bursts forth royally. Lavender san 
verbenas, evening primroses and yellow da 
sies as well as millions of incredibly tiny floy 
erettes draw hordes of artists and camera fa n 
Such a sight came in 1937 and again durin 
the spring of 1949. 4 

According to local information, the desei 
sand preserves seed for twelve or more year 
Then. after a series of rare winter rains, the 
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sprout profusely, literally carpeting the 
id with gay colors. : 

Date gardens, which give the Coachella Val- 
its quaint Far East atmosphere, are cen- 
ed around Indio, reached via U. S. High- 
ys 99-70-60, the Southern Pacific Railway 
1 airplane. This is the oldest town in the 
achella Valley, founded on the site of a 
all Indian village bisected by the railroad 
out 1879. 

The date industry had its beginning in 
nerica less than 60 years ago when the first 
lms were imported from Iran, Arabia and 
mth Africa. Today there are in the neigh- 
thood of 5,000 acres, picturesquely remi- 
ent of those far away lands. One of the 
ginal trees may be seen near Mecca, on the 
= of the first government date garden estab- 
aed in 1904. The government has played a 
ge part in date culture in the Coachella 
lley, maintaining an experimental station 
ere research goes forward constantly. 
Oddly enough, date stock must be propa- 
ted from offshoots since date seeds always 
iginate a new species. During the first fifteen 
ars of a date palm’s life from five to twenty 
shoots grow from its base, true to sex and 
id. 

Mohammedans believe the date palm was 
sated from the earth left over after the crea- 
mn of Adam. They liken the tree to man be- 
ase of its erect posture, its separation into 
ces and its inability to grow leaves where 
sy have been cut off. 

Pollination is by hand, usually beginning 
February. Sometimes pollen is collected in 
tton and applied. Another method calls for 
ng strands of male bloom into the date clus- 
. As the fruit forms, each bunch is covered 
th specially made paper sacks to protect 
2m from dust, insects, birds and moisture, 
= latter causing the ends of the fruit to 
lit. 
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Dates begin to ripen in September. Since 
the 25 to 30 pound clusters do not mature 
uniformly, from three to six pickings are 
necessary, the last occasionally as late as 
April. Each tree yields approximately 200 
pounds. 

Of the 100 or more varieties grown in the 
Coachella Valley, the Deglet Noor is perhaps 
one of the most popular because of its de- 
lightfully moist texture. Dates may be eaten 
fresh from the tree. However, when kept in 
cold storage it is said they become the near- 
est to a pre-digested food of any known. Local 
experiments have proved that milk and dates 
form a balanced ration. 

As early as 1921, date growers in the Coa- 
chella Valley set about telling the world of 
their unique industry. A Fair was held in a 
tent at the corner of Miles Avenue and Deglet 
Noor in Indio. ‘By 1938 the Riverside County 
Fair and National Date Festival was born, one 
of the most unusual celebrations of its kind 


in the world. 


Today a beautifully landscaped 40-acre 
tract houses hundreds of exhibits in buildings 
constructed in Moslem style. Arabic hiero- 
glyphics on the outer wall announce: “The 
Date Festival Opens Every Year At The Be- 
ginning Of Spring.” Above the main gate you 
may read “WELCOME” in Arabic symbols, 


if you remember to deciper from right to left. 


The Festival Parade, which takes place the 
last day of the week-long, mid-February fes- 
tivities, might well be a vision of Aladdin’s 
Wonderful Lamp. Floats carrying out an 
Arabian theme, smartly stepping pompom 
girls, baton twirling majorettes, Nubian slaves 
and pure bred Arabian horses march to the 
tune of a dozen bands. Some 15,000 local folk 
and admiring tourists turn out to cheer, clad 
in summer attire. 


Highlighting the whole affair is the mag- 
nificent Arabian Nights Pagaent, presented 
each evening on the open-air stage occupying 
the center of the Fair Grounds like a tiered 
wedding cake. Based upon some story from 
Arabian Nights, it is written and produced by 
local talent. The stage, as elaborate as any 
Hollywood setting, represents a Moorish 
castle and the street before it. You ean choose 
one of the tiered benches and watch the tale 
unfold without reaching into your pocketbook. 


Although the main reason tourists like to 
winter in the Coachella Valley is the enchant- 
ingly warm sunshine, there are other attrac- 
tions. Mysterious and alluring, the surround- 
ing desert fascinates. 


Beyond Indio you can drive beside the 
Salton Sea, 258 feet below sea level. You will 
see, on the travertine cliffs of the Santa Rosas, 
the outline of ancient Lake Cahuilla. In Oc- 
tober you can take in the Speed Boat Regatta 
at Desert Beach, the Salton Sea’s finest resort. 
If you like to fish, there are mullet and striped 
bass in the Sea. 


Painted Canyon is good for several visits. 
Strange formations, like frozen lava, are 
tinted with scarlet, dark green, purple, red 
and lavender. 

Still more interesting is Box Canyon where 
each Easter people in Mecca stage the dra- 
matic story of Christ’s trial. The canyon, lo- 
cated six miles east of Mecca, is spectacularly 
similar to the land in which Christ lived and 
died. 

No less popular is world famous Palm Can- 
yon, at the southern extension of Palm Spring’s 
main drive. Picnickers will find a place of 
cool charm beneath groves of wild Washing- 
tonia Palms. Hikers can follow the canyon 
trail for fifteen miles beside a small stream. 

In the upper brackets of scenery you will 
find the Joshua Tree National Monument, 
northeast of Indio. This grotesquely-branched 
tree was named by early Mormons who re- 
membered from the book of Joshua, “Thou 
shalt follow the way pointed for thee by the 
trees.” 


BREAKFAST Ride is a long-standing Palm 
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As if all this were not enough, there will 
soon be another fabulous attraction in the 
Coachella Valley. 

Work is under way that will bring into be- 
ing the world’s greatest aerial tramway. It 
will take sightseers from the floor of the valley 
in Chino Canyon, five miles northwest of 
Palm Springs, to the 8,515-foot level in Mt. 
San Jacinto Winter Park. 

You will be able to look out over the 
Colorado Desert and the Salton Sea. Far to 
the north you will see the Mojave Desert. You 
will be able to trace the San Andrea’s earth- 
quake fault which is largely responsible for 
many of California’s geographical features. 
You can follow the Metropolitan Aqueduct 
bringing water from the Colorado River to 
Los Angeles. On a clear day you will even be 
able to see San Francisco Peak back of Flag- 
staff, Arizona. 

The lift will start from Valley Station at 
the 2,638-foot level, carrying passengers to 
Angel Station, 5,620 feet high. A second stage 


Springs attraction on Saturday mornings. 


will lift you to the top, the eastern escarpme 
of Long Valley, overlooking the Coache 
Valley. 4 

Each stage will consist of two cars s 
pended from a two-and-a-quarter-inch stati¢ 
ary track cable, supported between two t 
minal stations’ by three steel towers. Thi 
smaller towers will be placed at necessa 
points between the larger ones. Cars, each cé 
able of carrying 54 passengers, will be 
spaced that they reach opposite termin 
simultaneously. 

Total length of the lift is expected to 
13,151 “feet. Operated by a 250-horse-pov 
motor, cars will travel at a maximum speed 
1,200 feet per minute (thirteen and one-h 
miles per hour). i 

A building harmonizing with the desert } 
been planned to house Valley Station, a r 
taurant, soda fountain, souvenir shop a 
lounge with view windows. Since it is e 
mated three will come to watch the tramw 
to every two who ride, an: extensive pé 


‘and picnic grounds has been planned. 


At Mountain Station, passengers will fi 
similar facilities where they can rest wh 
becoming accustomed to the altitude. 

There are to be well-marked trails leadi 
to various parts of Long Valley, to ski slop 
ski tow, toboggan course, hiking and vi 
points. 

Week ends hum all winter in the Coache 
Valley. It is then the city-weary citizens fr 
Los Angeles jam the highways. They fill 1 
hostelries and motels. They spread their p 
nics beside the laterals of the All Americ 
Canal and in the date gardens. 

Everyone strives for a sowpcon of tan. . 
go home Sunday evening laden with fre 
dates. 

In this desert empire of rich farms, san 
terrain and Old World date gardens, touri 
find rare attraction. Soaking up the warm st 
shine, they revel in California’s Garden 
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GROUP looks down often-photoed Palm C: 
yon. Palms are only type native to U. 
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by Harrison Forman 


PEKING and the FORBIDDEN CITY 


Here Life Crescendos to Bazaar Pitch, 
Gem-Like Palaces Evoke a Vibrant Awe 


VEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO the fabulous 
F Mongol, Kublai Khan, who ruled over 
nore people and more land than any single 
nan in history, built his capital at ee 
r Peking, on the edge of the Gobi Desert in 
Yorth China. His Empire stretched from the 
acific to Poland, and the riches he plundered 
rom his conquered lands were poured into 
he building of, a great city. 
eteh the centuries, the mighty capital 
yw dynasties rise and fall, saw famines, 
a civil war, and invasions \take their 
lecimating toll. Yet Peking’s pride and glory 
—her stately palaces, bemiples and pavilions, 
0 exquisitely delicate in appearance, yet so 
yvondrously and sturdily built—have stood to 
lelight and awe people today as they did the 
/enetian Marco Polo seven centuries ago. 
hin its 40-foot walls, 62 feet at the base 


apering to 35 edi at the top, you may see 
he same polyglot of peoples, races and re- 
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rions: The noodle- eating six-footers from 
1e north, and the rice-eating five-footers from 
: south of China—whose dialects are as 
ferent as English and German, but whose 
ritten language is the same for both, as it is 
all other Chinese dialects. You'll see the 
me sheepskin-clad Mongols from the Gobi 
saping in wonderment, like a yokel in Man- 
attan. The same sharp-dealing Moslem mer- 
eevhi are the assimilated descendants of 


a migration of Turks and Arabs of a thousand 
years ago. The same yellow-gowned Buddhist 
priests and red-robed Tibetan lamas. And a 
generous sprinkling of the same long-nosed 
westerners, including Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries, ders diplomats and govern- 
ment aie 

After the typical Chinese towns you may 
have seen elsewhere, with their cramped, tor- 
tuous streets, you'll be agreeably surprised to 
find Peking a ctiy of wide avenues like those 
of any big American city. You may attribute 
this to the influence of western modernisms, 
but you'll be mistaken; for it was the Mongol 
Khan’s ancestral heritage of limitless deserts 
that inspired those spacious boulevards, lined 
with branching trees and bannered shop-fronts. 

Though the streets are broad you'll find 
them jammed wtih al] mnaner of traffic:.clang- 


ON street in Peking 
piece-goods shop ad- 
vertises sale. Few buy 
any ready-made gowns. 


On summit beyond wall 
of Imperial City is. 
White Dagoba, built 
to honor Dalai Lama. 


ing trolleys, horn-bellowing motor cars. 
shouting rickshamen, zig-zagging bicyclists, 
and the ubiquitous springless Peking cart 
which looks like a midget two-wheeled covered 
wagon. Strings of hee-hawing mules laden 
with coal, bricks or pottery, and pint-sized 
ponies with slopping water buckets, are fol- 
lowed by a file of sweating coolies moving 
a household of furniture piecemeal, or a fat 
white-bearded old patriarch riding the rump 
of a phlegmatic little donkey with supreme 
disdainful dignity. : 

In the very midst of all this a caravan of 
shaggy, double-humped camels plods along. 
heads high and proud, sneeringly contmeptu- 
ous of the hustle and bustle, green slime ooz- 
ing from their jaws as they calmly chew their 
cuds. Leather-faced cameleers in long sheep- 
skins, high fur caps and clumsy knee-length 
boots curse volubly as they test the rawhide 
thongs which hold the bobbing, swaying camel- 
loads. They'll be months on their long, weari- 
some journey, bringing the produce of civiliza- 
tion to the far hinterlands—exactly in the 
manner of the days of Kublai Khan. 

It will be some time, however, before you 
will get used to the smells and noises in a 
Peking street. Far above all others is the smell 
of garlic. It seems like everyone in Peking 
eats it, and eats it most generously. The crowd: 
reek with it. 


To the clatter of wheels, the clang of bells, 
the cries of drivers demanding the right of 
way, is added a heavy hubbub of pedestrian 
voice. Everyone is talking, talking at the top 
of his voice. There’s no such thing as a normal 
conversational tone. The Chinese loves to hear 
the sound of his voice; and though he may 
be walking elbow to elbow with his com- 
panion he will, nevertheless, talk as loudly as 
if he wanted everyone on the block to hear 
him. 

Born showman that he is, the Chinese loves 
an audience. A minor point of disagreement 
with his companion will be reason enough to 
stop right then and there to argue it out as 
if one’s very life depended upon it. The crowd 
gathers quickly, and immediately asserts its 
prerogative to participate. In no time at all 
you’ve got a shouting, gesticulating cluster 
that, to the uninitiated, sounds like the be- 
ginnings of a riotous mob. If you are China- 
wise you'll take your cue from the nearest 
policeman who stands by with a bored expres- 
sion. Even when the argument develops into 
heated words the cop will do nothing, unless 
someone starts slugging, which is rare. The 
audience reserves to itself the time-honored 
privilege of both participating and acting as 
judge and jury in any street quarrel. 

You will be strongly tempted to go down 
inviting side streets. To explore the bazaars 
where you may buy anything from a pair of 
chopsticks to second hand clothing; or the 
curio shops stocked with cheap souvenirs and 
precious jades; or the open markets—includ- 
ing the famed Thieves Market—where one 


may buy a rusty nail, a Mandarin coat, or’ 


that camera stolen from your hotel room the 
night before. 

But you’ll no doubt leave these for later in 
your impatience to see the Forbidden City—the 
abode of centuries of emperors which, until 
the overthrow of the last of them in the Re- 
publican Revolution of 1911, was forbidden 
to all foreigners. 

The Forbidden City is like a precious stone 
in a regal diadem. It is surrounded by the Im- 
perial City, which in turn is surrounded by 


the Tartar City. Each has its own squared wall, 
with the towering stone walls of the outer 
Tartar City nearly 60 miles in circumference. 
This is official Peking, as distinct from com- 
mercial Peking which is centered largely in 
the slightly smaller Chinese City with its 
lesser rectangular wall adjoining the Tartar 
City on the south. The Legation Quarter, with 
its own private little wall, is fixed like a car- 
buncle to the inner side of the Tartar City 
wall. Here, until the Japanese invasion, lived 
the foreign colony with its own shops, banks 
and hospitals, and barracks for units of Amer- 
ican Marines, British Tommies, French Poilus, 
and the soldiers of every country which en- 


joyed extraterritorial privileges for its na- 


itonals. 

Originally, the Tartar City wall was pro- 
vided with nine massive gates, two on each 
side except on the south which had three. The 
center of these, the Chien Men, is the most 
impressive of the nine. A hundred feet to the 
green-tiled roof of its three-stored superstruc- 


NEW National Dance of Red China is Yang 
Ko, stems from Shensi Province folk dance. 


TEMPLE of Heaven, China’s most sacred religious building, is where Son of Heaven, the 
emperor, prayed annually. Burned original was replaced at fabulous cost of five million. 
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BIRD-fanciers are numerous in Peking a: 
cages and sellers testify at outdoor mart 


ture—a building itself big enough to garrisor 
a full company of Imperial Guards—thi 
Chien Men was reserved for the private use 
of the emperor. 

Through the Chien Men’s lofty archway to 
day pass bare-footed coolies bearing heavy} 
burdens dancing from the ends of. their bam 
boo shoulder-poles, sleek long-gowned official: 
proudly supercilious in their silver-studdec 
rickshas, a bald-headed general with a doll 
like sing-song girl in a shiny limousine rut 
with gasoline worth its weight in gold, or « 
jeep-full of sightseers bristling with cameras 

Or perhaps a wedding procession marche: 
through, the bride riding in a glittering cur 
tained sedan-chair with attendants dressed ir 
bright reds, blues, greens and yellows, led bj 
a resplendently uniformed brass band blar 
ing a discordant version of “Hail! Hail! Th 
Gang’s All Here!” The procession, of coursé¢ 
might be a funeral—the principal differences 
being that a heavy teakwood coffin will replaci 
the bride in the sedan chair; and there migh 
be a few extra attendants carrying strings o 
gold and silver ingots made of paper, as wel 
as paper horses, paper automobiles, pape 
houses and paper servants to provide the de 
ceased with material comforts in the afte 
life. 

Newly-built government buildings, in thi 
western style, line the broad avenue leadin; 
from the Chien Men to the entrance of th 
inner Imperial City. Here was the only spac 
available in the crowded city to house th 
ramiform offices necessary for the complexi 
ties of modern governmental administration 

You, however, will ignore these, and folloy 
your pidgin-English speaking guide who’l 
lead you first to Coal Hill. Coal Hill is an arti 
ficial mound formed with the earth excavate 
for the Imperial City’s moat. For some un 
known reason this earth was piled atop a hug 
pyramid of coal. The coal pile no doubt rep 
resented accumulated surplus tribute to th 
emperor; and because, perhaps, its uglines 
offended his eye, the emperor ordered it cov 
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OUTDOOR barber shop, though a common 
$ ght, intrigues the next uae customer. 


aS up and beautified. The five orange-tiled 
arbors and pavilions studding the summit of 
the hill form a pattern aeblich from the air 
looks like some jewelled broach. Here the old 
Dowager Empress and her ladies used to come 
for a breath of air on a hot summer’s day, and 
watch the never-ending stream of traffic in the 
streets below. 

_ From Coal Hill the whole of the pink-walled 
Imperial City with its inner purple-walled 
orbidden City spreads before you in a breath- 
aking panorama. Gem-like palaces, temples 
ind pavilions, surrounded by shaded parks 
ind flower-rimmed artificial lakes, shimmer in 
| riot of barbaric color. Emerald rooftops 
ash in the sun, their flaring eaves brilliantly 
ured and designed in primary reds, blues, 
id yellows, with tiny golden gargoyles march- 
ing down to their upturned tips. And in the 
yery center of all this is a great splash of yel- 
—the color reserved exclusively for the 
zod-emperor and his sanctum sanctorum with- 
n the Forbidden City. 

Off in the distance, beyond the far wall of 
he Imperial City, you see another hill. Like 
ts companion, Coal Hill, it is also artificial, 
vaving been formed from the earth dug out 
‘or the five artificial lakes. Squarely set on its 
ummit is the White Dagoba, a curious struc- 
ure in a shape suggesting a hyge peppermint 
nottle. It was built in 1652 to honor the Dalai 
ama of Tibet who-visited Peking in that 
fear. 8: 

q Once within the walls of the Imperial City 
u will pass from one courtyard to the next, 
; ach a unit in itself, yet each a part of a great 
Jattern not immediately apparent to the eye. 
very courtyard has one large building as its 
cleus, sometimes linked to lesser sattelite 
uildings with colonnaded cloisters. The an- 
sient architects, striving for effect, contrived 
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o make each successive courtyard a little — 


ore impressive than the last, working up to 
2 climaxing ee within the Forbidden 


form of white stone or marble about three 
feet off the ground with steps leading up on 
all four sides. The base of the building proper 
is indented about five feet on all sides to form 
an encircling terrace-walk. From the outer 
edge of this terrace-walk rises a single, and 
sometimes a double, row of red pillars which 
support the heavy overhanging tiled roof, 
from the four corners of which dangle tiny 
gilded bells which tinkle softly in the gentle 
breeze. 

You can spend many fascinating hours ex- 
ploring one after the other of those court- 
yards, each more inviting, more intriguing 
than the last. The delicate pattern of paper- 
backed trelliswork which serves as windows, 
the sensitive interplay of colors on the carv- 
ings under the eaves, the lustre of highly- 
glazed tiles which were baked centuries ago, 
and the hushed quiet of their dim interiors 
with lofty, exquisitely decorated ceilings sup- 
ported by a square of solid vermillion col- 
umns will hold you spellbound. 


SHOWS in open air draw happy crowds who 
even move to stage (man at left) for look. 


And yet, these are all but a foretaste of the 
wonders and beauties awaiting within the inner 
sanctum of the Forbidden City itself. Only a 
poet could have made up the names of some 
of these buildings within the Forbidden City: 
The Jade-Green Floating Pavilion, The Hall 
of the Basis of Propriety and Tower of Auspi- 
cious Clouds, The Pavilion of Pleasant Sounds 
and Porch of Combined Harmony, The Palace 
of Pure Affection and Halls of Vast Virtue, 
of Benevolent Prospect and Vigorous Fertility. 

Within the spacious courtyards are enor- 
mous incense burners, fearsome stone lions, 
bronze birds, tortoises, and dragons writhing 
along the tops of high walls. These are some 
of the more permanent things which have 
weathered the shameful looting of the For- 
bidden City by an international force of 
troops which came to the rescue of the diplo- 
matic corps besieged within the Legation Quar- 
ter during the Boxer Uprising in 1900. And 
what these western vandals left was once again 
raped by the Chinese themselves when it ap- 
peared the Japanese were about to move into 
Peking. 

The Chinese Government ordered the most 
precious of the Forbidden City’s treasures to 
be moved to the safety of the International 


_ Settlement in Shanghai. And while the Chi- 


nese are among the world’s best packers, they 
are also sometimes criminally callous in their 
greed. For, as is the custom there, the original 
contract was sub-let from one packer to an- 
other—with a profit for each—until the firm 
that did the actual packing got so little for 
its work that it couldn’t afford to do a proper 
job of it. As a result, scores of priceless his- 
torical items were smashed or damaged be- 
yond repair, or disappeared altogether through 
loss and theft. 

Once half the civilized world was ruled 
from the Dragon Throne within the Hall of 
Supreme Harmony which is 200 feet long 
and 100 feet wide. Today, most of its portable 
trappings—the silken hangings, the painted 
scrolls, the cloisonne vases, and the rosewood 
pedestals—are gone. But the great throne it- 
self is still there, backed by its magnificent 


HUGE house boat which will never sail is made of marble, was built by Empress at fan- 
tastic cost from funds needed for Navy. Lack of ships helped bring defeat in 1894 war. 
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screen carved with 99 five-clawed dragons. 
When the Dragon Emperor himself was in 
audience, a hundred dragons were then seated 
on the Imperial Throne. 

As you stand before the dais with its empty 
throne, you may perhaps try to picture those 
days of China’s imperial glory when the god- 
emperor, surrounded by his glittering court. 
his scholarly advisers and his sable-coated 
guards, demanded that the newly-arrived Brit- 
ish ambassador kow-tow before him—the All 
Highest. And when the tall, long-nosed bar- 
barian (all foreigners were inferior barbarians 
with long noses) refused, the emperor forbade 
the British emissary from entering the very 
outermost gate of the city. 

If you’re a good correspondent you will 
write pages and pages of the many fascinat- 
ing sights to be seen in and around the city. 
How much you see depends, of course, largely 
upon the time spent in Peking. You might 
easily miss the Nine Dragon Screen which for 
some unexplainable reason is almost com- 
pletely hidden behind a little hillock 1on the 
winter palace grounds. The screen is actually 
a solid wall twenty feet high and 100 feet 
long, faced with brightly colored tiles. On a 
center panel running the entire length of the 
wall, or screen, nine dragons in bas-relief 
frolic gaily on emerald waves silhouetted 
against a blue sky. They writhe and twist so 
realistically as to appear ready to leap out 
at you at any moment. 


Pei Hai Park 


If you’re especially observant you'll men- 
tion the fish enthusiasts who bring their bowls 
of goldfish to Pei Hai Park where they discuss 
with considerable animation the merits and 
demerits of each others’ pet fish. Or the mourn- 
ful tone from a flight ‘of pigeons to whose legs 
are fastened tiny bamboo flutes. Or the seem- 
ingly infinite variety of sounds made by the 
street vendors who tinkle bells, twang tuning 
forks, bang cymbals, pluck strings, or tap 
hollow gourds—each particular sound signi- 
fying a special profession, or product for 
sale. 

You may wander about in almost any di- 
rection and find some point of interest on 
every hand. The Drum Tower, for example, 
which was barely three years old when Marco 
Polo saw it 700 years ago, and which today 
houses a public library. Or the Bell Tower 
nearby with one of the original five great 
bells cast on orders of the Emperor Yung Lo. 
Or the old observatory on the east wall which 
Kublai Khan founded in 1280, and which was 
“modernized” in 1685 by the Jesuit priest. 
Father Verbiest, who became the Court As- 
tronomer. The instruments he designed for 
celestial observation—queer though they may 
appear in design, with scaly bronze. dragons for 
ornamentation—have nevertheless nes found 
to be extraordinarily accurate. 

Then there are literally dozens of triple- 
sectioned archways which periodically span 
_ the streets or serve as courtyard gateways. 
These invite you to study and compare their 
decorative designs which range from simple 
geometric patterns to formalized representa- 
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tions of clouds, ocean waves, birds, fish and 
scaly dragons. Some of these archways are 
comparatively small with barely headroom for 
a streetcar. Others, like those which span the 
broad boulevard passing through the Chien 
Men, are 100 feet or more high and rest upon 
massive pillars each with a pair of sloping 
supports to help carry*the top-heavy load. 
Peking has any number of houses of wor- 
ship for the followers of just about every 
known religion, sect or creed. There is, for 
example, the famous Lama Temple—one of 
the largest religious buildings in the city. It 
was once the birthplace and private residence 
of a prince who later became the Emperor 
Kang Hsi. As an expression of his religious 
tolerance he gave it td the priests of Tibetan. 
Lamaism; and for genérations since red-robed 
lamas from the wind-swept uplands of far- 
off Tibet have lived here, their lives devoted 
to chanting and prayer. On regular occasions 
they perform elaborate religious dramas— 
popularly called “Devil Dances”—which have 


PAI, LOU 
intricate work of the carvings and design. 


straddles Peking streets. Note 


their counterpart in the “Passion Plays” of the 
early Christian Church. 

The Mohammedans have their own mosque, 
and so, too, do the followers of Buddha, of 
Lao-tse, of Mencius and Confucius—each with 
their own temple houses, each distinct from 
the other, and each with something special of 
interest. 

But the most sacred of all religious build- 
ings in Peking—in all China, in fact—is the 
Temple of Heaven. Rising 100 feet from its 
circular white marble base to the gilded ball 
atop its triple blue-tiled. roofs, it is more com- 
monly known to the Chinese as the Temple of 
the Happy Year. Here the emperor, as the 
Son of Heaven, came annually at plowing time 
to beg the Ruler of the Universe for good har- 
vests. Enshrined within a jewel-like niche in- 
side the temple is a blue cylindrical tablet in- 
scribed with the three Manchu and four Chi- 
nese characters for “Shang Ti, the Ruler of the 
Universe.” 


‘purest white marble, the open circular pla! 


Strangely enough, the Temple a Heaven } 
it stands today is of comparatively rece 
construction, the original having been stru 
by lightning and burned down in 1889. Abor 
five million dollars was spent to build — 


faithful replica of the original. 


Adjoining the Temple of Heaven is th 
Altar of Heaven where the emperor annuall 
prostrated himself in impressive ceremon| 
with thousands of his officials in attendane( 


Consisting of three concentric terraces of 


form at the center is reached by a flight of 2 
steps, in three flights of nine each. 

You will doubtless save for thellastiaiaam 
to the Summer Palace, ‘eight miles from th 
city. Built upon the gentle slope of a hilloe: 
known as the Mountain of Ten Thousand A 
cients, the graceful pavilions, porticos, ero 
tos_and endless flower-decked cloisters repr 
sent a woman’s $50,000,000 whim. The mon 
however, was not hers to spend, for the doe 
dering Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi used na 
tional treasury funds earmarked for the con 
struction of a Chinese navy. It was the lacl 
of this navy which contributed largely t 
China’s defeat in the Sino-Japanese War o 
1894.5, Li 

The “Old Buddha’s” improvidence went t 
extravagant lengths, even to the building o 
a huge double-decked boat on the tiny. lotus 
strewn lake within the palace grounds. It’s 
boat which has never moved, however, for it’ 
made of marble. 


China’s Great Wall 


No trip to Peking can be complete with 
out a visit to the Great Wall, just a day’s ex 
cursion away. Built three centuries befor 
Christ by the Emperor Chin Shih Huang Ti t 
keep out the marauding barbarian tribes fron 
the north, the Great Wall is truly one o 
the great wonders of the world. Like a writh 
ing dragon, coming directly out of the se: 
at ijn ne it squirms up and over hills 
down and across valleys, twisting this wa: 
and that, finally disappearing over the distan 
desert horizons. The Great Wall in places i 
only twenty-feet high and twenty feet thick 
The city wall of Peking’s Tartar City is twic 
as high and three times as thick, with its ten 
storied watch-towers dwarfing the compara 
tively insignificant towers which segment th 


_ Great Wall. 


But follow that wall into the setting sun 
across the glaring sands of the Gobi, up an 
over two-mile-high mountain ranges and dee, 
into China’s hinterland northwest. Stand o: 
its western extremity, as I have, over 150! 
miles from its Pacific beginning, and you wil 
perhaps begin to appreciate its breathtakin 
magnitude, appreciate what it must have cos 
in blood and treasure to build. And thoug! 
we live today in an age of space-killing plane 
and city-blasting atom bombs, which mak 
no more than a backyard fence of what one 
was the world’s most formidable defensiv 
barrier, the Emperor Chin Shih Huang T 
has long since justified its terrible cost fo 
which 22 centuries ago he “sacrificed one gen 
eration to save many.” 
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by John William Edwards 


A Doctor’s Dream That Finally Materialized 
- Brought an Authentic Restoration of the Past 


| fee abe HAS achieved a well known 
WW place in the heart of the nation. While 
$ restoration is not yet complete, so much 
as been done in the past 25 years it takes 
everal fascinating days to see it. 

The authenticity of everything was para- 
zount and was proved before the first ham- 
ver was lifted or the first spade of earth was 
immed. And that has been the keynote of 
ie entire restoration. Williamsburg is not 
heterogeneous conglomeration of half-facts 
1oughtlessly thrown together in a_helter- 
kelter manner, but rather a well thought out 


nd well planned affair where neither time . 


or money came first. The finished restora- 
on—and it is so well on to its conclusion 


‘ 


it can be called that—is proof of the accuracy 
of the entire project. The whole panorama 
of the restored area is such a pleasing pic- 
ture as you go leisurely along its streets, you 
become absorbed in the cadence of its his- 
toric magnitude. 

In 1925 Williamsburg began to emerge 
from its sleepy past. The happy idea of reviv- 
ing the town came to Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, 
rector of Burton Parish Church, as he had 
done some much needed restoration work 
on his church back in 1907 and felt that 
a whole village could similarly benefit. He 
kept his dream alive with the passage of time, 
hoping a chance would come to crystallize it. 

Nearly twenty years had gone by when he 


attended an alumni dinner in New York and 
met John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Very earnestly, 
Dr. Goodwin talked of Williamsburg and his 
long deferred hopes. Rockefeller became so 
interested he visited Williamsburg shortly 
after, and then he became quite enthusiastic. 
Later he set in motion the forces that today 
spell a restored Williamsburg. And he did it 
in such a manner that it will be self-sup- 
porting for all time. uhas : 

Old Burton Church, while not under the 
restoration program, is the focal point of all 
its activities. Burton, the Episcopal Church 
of today, has a long~history, and has been 
in constant use since before’ the Revolution 
which terminated the one-ness of Church and 


BURNED in 1781, 


RESTORED shop 


houses old barber items. 
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Governor’s Palace was one of handsomest buildings in Colonial times. 


State. It is of first importance in the whole 
life of Williamsburg and should be the first 
stop on a traveler’s journey. Dr. Goodwin is 
buried in the main aisle, the first person to 
be buried within the church in over 200 years. 
The Royal Pew of the reigning Colonial Gov- 
ernor is still there, for this was the Court 
Church, as are the oyster-shell white pews. 

If the traveler finds the guide in the 
right humor, maybe he will take you to the 
crypt, there to see, among many sacred relics, 
the golden communion chalice and patten, a 
present to the church from Queen Anne. This, 
however, is not on the scheduled tour. 

The restoration of the Capitol upon its 
original foundation has been completed for a 
a long time. It has intrigued thousands of 
visitors with its many luxuriant furnishings. 
Bricks for its erection were made here in the 
old colonial manner and of similar material 
as’the originals. At times it is difficult to say 
with a degree of certainty which are old 
and which are new. The Capitol has two large 
Halls, one for the meeting of the Burgesses 
and the other for the King’s Council, the two 
branches of the Colonial Government and 
ancestors of the State’s governing body of 
today. There are several interesting rooms 
besides these, especially a room on the second 
floor that was used as a common prayer re- 
treat and for special conferences. In the As- 
sembly Room of the Burgesses is the original 
Speaker’s chair that was taken to Richmond 
when the capital was moved soon after the 
Revolution. The British flag of the time of 
George III daily flies over the Capitol. 

The Raleigh Tavern, of all public places 
the most famous, was really an informal cap- 
itol where the lawmakers gathered to smoke 
and drink and discuss happenings at the 
State Capitol. The original building burned 
in 1859, but the records were so detailed and 
informative that the restorers have placed on 
its old foundation an exact reproduction. The 
Apollo Room and the Daphne Room are the 


best known, while the Tap Room has an a 
peal all its own. There are other tavern 
of course, but not as well known as th 
Raleigh. Among them are the Market Squai 
Tavern and the Travis House. Neither neede} 
much restoration, and serve the most delicior} 


rebuilt many of the shops and taverns thé 
originally stood there. Among others are thi 
Blue Bell Tavern, an early eighteenth centur} 
house that was used both as a tavern and } 
shop, the Draper House, Moir’s Shop anj 
John Carter House. } 

On the piazza that connects the two mail 
Halls of the Capitol is a rough, unfinishe} 
place in the center surrounded by an iron rail 
It awaits the return of the statue of Governo| 
Botetout from the grounds of William an} 
Mary College at the other end of Duke oj 
Gloucester Street. This statue originally stoo| 
upon the Capitol piazza, even after the Reva 
lution, but finally about 1779 was sold to th 
students of the college for 100 dollars. It hal 
remained in its present position ever sinc| 
except for a short while during the Civil Wai 
when it was taken away for safety. The av 
thorities of Williamsburg hope that some ai 
rangements can be made to return it to iff 
place on the Capitol piazza. 


There are several shops ‘along the mail 
thoroughfare doing business in the ancien 
way. The Forge and Wheel is a quaint com 
bination of shop and home with the entrance 
at the side through a gate. There is also thi 
boot and peruke maker’s shop and a shop 
the silversmith that is of especial interest t 
those who have a yen for genuine antiqu 
silver. . 

Typical Building | 

Facing on the Palace Green is the home ‘ 
John Wythe, a building typical of all the ex 
hibit houses: A leisurely tour through th 
house itself as well as some time spent i 
the gardens and the ancient kitchen by th 
side of the yard will not only give the tray 
eler insight into how the people lived bu 
will also serve to bring a growing conten! 
ment with his surroundings. A small stree 
leads from the Palace Green along which yo 
will find the ancient forge and carriage shoy 
You will also find the blacksmith in ancier 
garb about the duties of his forge in the sam 
manner that his ancestors did this kind ¢ 
work. 

Along the same Green, not far from th 
entrance to the Palace, you cannot but notic 
the peculiarities of a tree growing near th 
sidewalk. It is a paper mulberry. They wet 
not, as many believe, brought to Virginia < 
an aid to the silk worm culture of early day 
but imported from the Orient early in the lit 
of Williamsburg as shade trees. When your 
they are very trim and fast growing, but lat 
in life they not only’ send up shoots that woul 

soon create a young ‘forest, but they al: 
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gon knobs, knots a wens—twisting in the 
lost fantastic manner. Quite a number of 

these trees are seen throughout the entire 

town. 

The focal point of the entire place is the 
exo: Palace. Here is the acme of all 
a is best. It is beautiful, inside and out. 

) go along slowly listening to the melodious 

voice of the hostess as she explains the various 
rooms, calling special attention to outstand- 
ing pieces of furniture, is captivating. And 
fier showing you the Palace, she leaves you 
wt the garden entrance to the ballroom, where 
you are free to wander through this formal 
garden at will. There is no time limit ex- 
cept night to the garden visitor. 
_ A hostess, dressed in the fashion of 1800, 
conducting a party through a building, can- 
not but have a stereotyped speech no matter 
how much she may vary her talk. But with 
her soft voice it is at its best here. The Wil- 
liamsburg ladies have been given a short but 
intensive course designed to suit the surround- 
ings. With gentle manner, they have savoir 
faire that gives their assurance and aplomb 
the graciousness of life as lived in the origi- 
nal, sedate Williamsburg. 

_ For those who decide to stay awhile there 
ig the Williamsburg Inn and the Williamsburg 
Tavern, both directly under the control of 
Historic Williamsburg. You will also find 
solf, horseback riding and tennis to fill the 
interludes between so much history, and it 
akes a perfect combination. 
| Be sure to take in Even Song at Bruton 
hurch. The mellow lights, the quiet dignity 
of the service combined with the ancient edi- 


fice, make it a long-to-be-remembered hour © 


worship. 
The Candle Light Concerts at the Palace, 
with the players costumed in the style of 1800, 
slaying the music of that period on instru- 
nents then in vogue, is really fascinating. 
There are hundreds of homes. throughout 
be restored section that not only have his- 
ric significance but in themselves have an 


FAITHFUL restoration, 


attraction all their own. The restoration work 
has given others the incentive to restore their 
homes. Not only is this true in the buildings, 
but also in furnishings, and the gentle color- 
ings so prevalent in Williamsburg in walls, 
rugs and draperies. 

Across the James River, not far away, is 
a charming brick house built in.1652 by John 
Rolfe. It is the oldest dwelling in Virginia. 
Colonial Williamsburg restored it for the 
owners, the Association for the Preservation 
of Virginia antiquities, and it is open to vis- 
itors. Many other homes have become aware 
of what can be accomplished by following 
the lead Williamsburg set. 

The whole historic area, Jamestown on the 
James River, Yorktown on the York River, 
with Williamsburg half way between, is con- 
nected by highways that have been landscaped 
to bring out their natural beauty, and it all 
appears as one vast segment of a gone, but 
still remaining, America. 


“Inn, left, relax near south facade of Capitol, center, and pedal past Williamsburg Lodge at right. 


working blacksmith capture valid feel of life in 18th Century. 


~ RING AROUND EUROPE 


From the Mediterranean to the Baltic Sea Lie 
A Host of Lesser Known Isles of Enchantment 


CATTERED ABOUT THE SEAS OFF THE main- 

land of Europe are a number of islands 
(Norway alone claims 150,000 and Finland 
60,000), but the vast majority of these are 
uninhabited and frequently uninhabitable. 
Many, however, can be reached by regular air 
or steamship services and offer reasonably 
comfortable accommodations. 

I know of no greater joy in life than to get 
my first sight, in the half-light of an early 
dawn, of an island looming ahead. Almost all 
islands are beautiful, and very few lacking 
in interest. 

While Capri has for some years captured 
the popular fancy as being the most lovely 
island in Europe, there are many other isles 
which have their devotees. Not far distant. 
and easily reached by daily steamship service 
from Naples, is Ischia, the “Green Isle” and 
one of my favorites. It is famous for its ex- 
tenstive pine-woods, excellent bathing beaches 
(which Capri lacks), luxuriant vineyards, 
orange and lemon groves, and luxuriant vege- 
tation. Its wine, incidentally, is excellent. 

Ischia has several small resorts with a num- 
ber-of hotels, none of which, however, rank 
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INTO spectacular harbor at Santorin, in the Aegean 


by Gordon Cooper 


as “First Class.” For about three to four dol- 
lars a day one can, nevertheless, get very com- 
fortable lodgings. From the hotel in Porto 
d’Ischia where I stayéd I was able to run 
straight from my bedroom into the sea, which 
almost laps the building. It is difficult to keep 
out of the sea there, and I used to surprise 
the local fishermen, busy drying their. nets, 
by taking my first dip, quite alone, as the sun 
rose over Vesuvius. The whole sea turned to 
a radiant gold and I felt like some mytho- 
logical god as I floated on its sheen. 

A particularly entrancing spot is the tiny 
port of S. Angelo on the far side of the island. 
It can ‘only be approached by boat, and there 
are a couple of small but pleasant hotels. 
This is an escapist’s dream of paradise. You 
can swim, fish, swap yarns with the natives, 
discuss the state of the cosmos at the Dinghy 
Bar, and generally behave as a sensible human 
being. " 

Two other Italian islands of note are Elba 
and Giglio. Elba can be reached by daily 
steamer from Piombino, some miles south of 
Livorno. It was here that Napoleon was in- 
terned for a few months, and his residence 


can be visited. There is excellent bathing an| 
some lovely walks, the latter appealing esp¢ 
cially to nature-lovers. To the south of Elb 
lies Giglio. From Orbetello on the main lin| 
to Rome you take a local bus to Porto Sant} 
Stefano where each afternoon a small steamed 
leaves for the island. At the tiny port the 
are a couple of small hotels, or you can ol} 
tain accommodation in a fisherman’s hom# 
This is the place for leading the simple | 
You can swim, sun-bathe, sail, fish (includin| 
under-water fishing, a most exciting sport) ani 
laze. Prices are fantastically cheap, and fo 
about half a dollar the kindly hostess of th 
Ristorante Doria served fresh from the se 
a couple of delicious lobsters. 
On the summit of this small island is i 
tiny, ancient capital, not to be traversed bj 
any wheeled traffic. I know of no place quit 
like this lofty fortress-town which still retair| 
vividly the atmosphere of the Middle Ages. | 
In the western Mediterranean are the Bz 
learics belonging to Spain. To quite a numbe 
of wanderers they are considered to be thi 
perfect oases where the cares of the world ca 
be forgotten. Hotel prices are reasonable, thi 


Islands off Greece, moves a gleaming cruise ship. At left is bell tower of chur 
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AN old woman and child pass through entrance gate to the ancient WALL of Visby, Swedish ‘city of ruins and roses’ on Gottland isle 
capital of Giglio, a fertile island off southwest coast of Italy. in Baltic Sea, is two miles long, has many proud gates and towers. 


people very friendly, and Palma, the capital 
and chief port, can be reached by day and 
night boat service from either Barcelona or 
Valencia, a journey taking only a few hours. 


’ My first sight of Palma in the early dawn 
provided a magical view. Many places with 
a beautiful sea approach lose their glamour 
when the traveler lands, but this town is on 
of the exceptions, and a few days can be spent 
there pleasantly enough strolling about the 
and watching the gay life of the harbor. 

ere is also a fine 14th Century cathedral 
and a 16th Century Moorish palace. Explor- 
ing the rest of Majorca, preferably on foot, 
you find much to see. There are the caves of 
the Dragon, with an underground lake, at 
Manacor, Roman and Moorish remains and 
elightful scenery. In the interior, folk songs 
nd dances are still performed. 


_ Other islands in this part of the Mediter- 
ranean I enjoy and recommend are the Islands 
af Hyeres, lying not far off the French Riviera 
lear Toulon. Not so much Porquerolles, which 
is the best known, but Port Cros and Levant. 
it was on these small islands that American 


orces landed in 1944. 

: Port Cros has rather a neglected air. It has 
only one small hoteland the few people who 
ive there (mostly fishermen) have their homes 
ae one village at the back of the harbor. 
Pifty years ago there were farmers on the 
land, but they are all gone. Today the ar- 
utus, the cistus and the euphorbia and the tall 
lusty heath have invaded the farmlands and 
oncealed the houses. The wells are hidden. 
The cherry trees and the fig trees are choked. 
Yet so dry is the air that the farm-houses are 
well preserved, and five minutes with a broom 
would make them once more clean and hab- 
ble. It was in one of, the ruined forts, of 
which there are many, that D. H. Lawrence 
lived for a time. Along with the deserted 
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tober 1950 - ti 


farm-houses, these ruined forts are one of 
the island’s charms. Richelieu built the first 
one in 1634 to defend Toulon, and since then 
the island has been in many wars. 

The island of Levant, separated from Port 
Cros by a narrow strait, is more gaunt and 
barren and strange. Here was once a peni- 
tentiary for young criminals who, however, 
revolted in 1866. Some tried to escape on rafts 
made of palliasses and planks, but they were 
drowned. In the dark cells of the prison one 
can still see scribbled mottoes, drawings, and 
grim comments. 

Today this wild strip of land serves a new 
function. At the village of Heliopolis French 
nudists take their holidays. There are bunga- 
lows and small restaurants, the Adam’s Apple 
or the Restaurant Naturiste de Bazar (pension 
végétarienne). The nudists bathe off a beach 
alongside the Passe des Grottes. 


Dalmatian Coast 

I have not visited the Dalmatian coast in 
the days of Tito, but I recall with nostalgia 
one small island off the limestone coast just 
below Dubrovnik. It was a mile or two out 
in the bay. It was delightful for two things— 
the ruins of a monastery and the long view 
across a flat and silvered Adriatic to Dubrov- 
nik itself. Dubrovnik pushes out into the 
sea. There the city was, far away but entire, 
surrounded by parapets and rising above them. 


and all of it a frail, lively pink suffused with . 


a pale yellow. 

Not so very far distant, in the South Aegean 
Sea, are the lovely and enchanting Greek 
Cyclades—Syra, Tinos, Delos, Santorin. These 
isles offer to the discriminating traveler a 
sublime beauty which is unforgettable. To the 
escapist there comes an exultant pleasure in 
living amidst their classical scenes and in an 
environment which has changed little through 
the centuries. 


By magic carpet, skip now to the Baltic. 
and, firstly, to Visby, the small capital of 
the Swedish island of Gottland. Here you find 
one of the finest walled cities of Europe. 
Known as “the city of ruins and roses,” it was, 


during the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. 


_ the most powerful, largest and richest ctiy of 


the Hanseatic League. Today it slumbers, its 
great ruined churches covered with roses, and 
ancient buildings and city wall all com- 
bining to form a remarkable historic relic of 
the great trading cities that existed in the 
Middle Ages. It is, indeed, a delightful spot. 
easily reached by air or sea from Stockholm. 

There are lots of excursions to be made 
from Visby, for the island is in the nature of 
an antiquarian museum. You find relics of 
different epochs and cultures, starting from 
dwellings of the Stone Age inhabitants, then 
the barrows or cromlechs of the Bronze Age 
and the substructures of houses of the Iron 
Age. There are 90 parish churches, not one 
built later than 1360. 

Also in the Baltic is the Danish island of 
Bornholm, reached by day or night steamer 
from Copenhagen in about eight hours. It has 
great interest for geologists (rock forma- 
tions of the oldest primeval period), bird 
lovers (especially in the spring when the song 
of the nightingale is heard everywhere), and 
archaeologists. Four out of seven of Den- 
mark’s. round churches are to be found here. 

_ About 225 square miles in area, the people 
of this small Danish world specialise in the 
production of smoked herrings, known as 
“Bornholmers.” There is good accommoda- 
tion for visitors, who will find here an ideal 
spot for walks and explorations. Then, two 
hours by small mail-boat east of Bornholm is 
the tiny rock-island of Christianso, a perfect 
place for the “escapist” who is ‘content with 
simple lodging, sea and sun. 
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CHILDREN play in 


To anyone with Scottish blood in his veins 
no islands the wide world over offer the same 
appeal as do the Hebrides, off the west coast 
of Scotland. The Isle of Skye is the most 
famous, and once you have seen the Cuillins— 
its mountain range—you will remember them 
always, not because of their height, but for 
some strange quality of atmosphere which no 
mere words can explain. 

Most remote and, to me, the most attractive 
of the Hebrides is Eriskay, where Prince 
Charles landed in 1745 from France in his 
unsuccessful attempt to win back for: the 
Stuarts the crown of Scotland. It is quite a 
small island, but a most romantic spot. I 
travelled first by mail boat to South Uist, a 


larger island of the Outer Hebrides, and then 


hired an automobile to bring me by moorland 
road to Polacher, where I found two ferrymen, 
and the postman, willing to take me over the 
dancing waters to their island home. There is 
no kind of hotel accommodation, but the 


cobbled lane of Palma, capital of Spanish-owned Balearic Islands. 


the- three islands, there is comfortable ac- 


~men having the appearance of Norwegial 


stranger has little difficulty in securing an off 
fer of hospitality. 


Rather strangely the population of Eriskay} 
and also in nearby islands are mostly Roman| 
Catholic, while to the north they are practi-| 
cally all Presbyterians. Gaelic is the common| 
tongue, and often when they speak English it} 
is with a Norse accent. Social activities on} 
these distant isles centre mainly on the ceilidh, 
pronounced “caley,” which is simply a com, 
munal social gathering before glowing peats. 
It is a custom which is deeply rooted. 

When wind and rain thrash the night, old 
and young gather together, singing in the 


The famous Eriskay love lyric is not forgotten.} 
Across the flickering peat flames flit the <7 
rected shadows of the daoinesith (the fairies 
the grudgach. (the terrible long-haired one)} 
and the each-uisge (the blood-sucking sea: 
horse of legend). if 

The grandest ceilidh takes place on the last) 
night of the sheiling season.. Summer sees| 
crofters send their cattle onto the moors for 
some months. There the women live in small] 
turf huts and tend the animals. On tthe last 
night the fairies and bogies of bog, moor and! 
mountain creep from the peat, and their 
doings are recounted together with tales of by-1 
gone clan warfare. With daylight, a fianach 
(moor-grass fire) is lighted and, seeing the 
blue smoke, the cattle automatically turn 
towards home. Another sheiling has come’ 
to an end. fe 


Isles in Galway Bay 


Three islands in Galway Bay, off the mid- 
dle of the west coast of Ireland, with the! 
stony coast of Connemara and the Twelve 
Pins within sight to the northward, the Cliffs 
of Moher forming a thundering lee shore to 
the eastward, and the open Atlantic toward the 


west and southwest—such are the Arans. 4 


These islands can be reached by the 4 
boats which make frequent trips to and from 
the mainland. Or you can travel from C 
way by the ancient mail boat, the Dun Aengus, 
thrice weekly. On Inishmore, the largést of 


commodation to be had. 


Out on these islands one is struck by the 
physical appearance of the inhabitants, th 


boatmen fresh from the fjords. Fair skin 
beards as red as Thor’s, and penetrating blu 
eyes preponderate. Many of the patriarcha 
men look like conventional prophets. 


Here, still, most of the people wear not 
boots, but pampooties—moccasins of raw 
hide; and men and women alike have the f ce 
forward rising gait of those who walk as 
nature designed man to walk, sprinting off 
the ball of the toe. Nearly all are in home 
spun hand-woven cloth, grey or dyed with 
indigo and madder. The women wear bla 
shawls, the men frequently a tam-o-shanter, 
but oftener:the black corded cawbeen which is 
most picturesque of headgear. 

Aryan men are expert boatmen, but like 


so many other island folk they are strictly 
boatmen rather than sailors. Few have taken 
to the sea, although all are at home among 
the breakers. Their special craft is the canvas 
| eurragh, which is in effect the ancient coracle 
| ‘stretched out long and covered with canvas 
| instead of hide. 
| Simple and primitive though life on the 
- Arans may be, nowhere is there a greater hos- 
| pitality to strangers. It was showered on me. 
| There were many blessings in the conversa- 
tion. “God bless him” is the natural suffix 
to numberless comments. “The blessing of 
| God on this house” is the prayer of the guest 
_-who enters. In like manner the salutations in 
Irish exchanged by the islanders when they 
meet on the road are a litany of benedictions. 
There is, however, much else beside the 
‘human element to interest the visitor, for on 
_ the Arans are many prehistoric forts of un- 
known origin and very early Christian 
- buildings. 
| People who write about islands cannot help 
being almost excessively enthusiastic about 
_ them. No island-lover can possibly accept 
_ the description given in Webster’s of an island 
being “land surrounded by water”—a most 
commonplace description that detracts from 
| the romantic sound of the word and all that 
it conveys to the imagination. There is, in- 
_ deed, something unpredictable about an is- 
land: the water which -isolates it from the 
- mainland also cuts it off from the prosaic 


_ happenings of everyday life, so that any- nha : : : 
_ thing can happen on an island. The laws of WOMEN handle fish expertly on Danish island of Bornholm, in Baltic Sea 22 miles from 
Swedish coast. Island is also notable for its earthenware, weaving and clock-making. 


- probability have no jurisdiction there. 
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ae NOT as well known as Capri, island of Ischia is splendid vacation spot off Campania, Italy, is largest isle near city of Naples. 
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picture assignment: 
mount baker 


40 Ss ae) 9 . : 
SO | eile eno’ got? > yur : 
\ Den tae Bo yer Co Ore eat Crawled into a cold cave to get t 
\ oe - ow \ oenir® Sa Le fee as it took 3 shots due to my numb f 
BS ‘ 


Here we are at the summit with goo on our faces— 
prevents sunburn—and at right is the way we got to the summit. 
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Took this 
because I knew you 
would want a scenic 
shot good enough to use 
for the cover, depending 
on story treatment. 


tal got tired waiting 
get what I wanted. 


You can see from those mountains 
in the distance how high we'd climbed at 
' this point. At right is one of most nerve-tingling 
pictures I ever made. » 
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Travel Ticker Tape 


VISA REQUIREMENTS LIFTED 
TO STIMULATE U. S.-CHILE TRAVEL 


In a move officially described as a stimulant 
to travel between the United States and Chile, 
the South American country has announced it 
will no longer require consular visas to travel 
in Chile for pleasure. A valid passport is all that 
is required. Visas are still required for Ameri- 
can citizens traveling in Chile on business, but 
they will be furnished without cost. These new 
regulations now in effect apply to U. S. citizens 
remaining in Chile up to one year. At the 
same time, it was announced that Chileans 
visiting the United States will be granted free 
visas by U. S. consulates in Chile for a two- 
year period if the visitor is on a pleasure trip. 


SINGLE-TICKET SERVICE NEARS ON 
HOUSTON-PITTSBURGH-N. Y.,RUN 


Plans for single plane service from Hous- 
ton to Pittsburgh and New York moved a step 
nearer fulfillment when Chicago and Southern 
Airlines and Trans World Airline filed appli- 
cation requesting approval of an agreement 
for interchange of aircraft. The routes of the 
two carriers join at St. Louis and Indianapolis, 
Chicago and Southern flying between these 
points and Houston and TWA operating from 
there eastward to Pittsburgh and New York. 
If the agreement is approved, each line will 
operate the planes used only over its portion of 
the through route with crews changing at junc- 
tion points. 


‘ 


SWISSAIR, S.A.S. SIGN PACT 


An agreement between Swissair and Scan- 
danavian Airlines System has resulted in a 
plane pool for service between Copenhagen and 
Zurich. Under the agreement each line acts as 
the sole carrier between the two cities for a 
specified period. At the expiration of the 
period, the other company assumes the opera- 
tion. Officials of both lines say the arrange- 
ment will reduce overall costs for both com- 
panies while maintaining the quality and de- 
pendability of the Copenhagen-Zurich service. 


AMERICAN, DELTA BLEND SERVICES 


First one-stop service between New Orleans 
and the west coast via Dallas was inaugurated 
September 24 by an equipment interchange 
agreement between American Airlines and 
Delta Air Lines. Under the new schedule, crews 
will change at Dallas, but passengers and 
their baggage will continue on the same plane. 
The flight plans call for a daily one flight 
service in both directions. The westbound flight 
will depart New Orleans at 7 a.m. and arrive 
' in Los Angeles at 12:25 p. m. 
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CONSTITUTION LAUNCHED; SLATES 
MAIDEN VOYAGE NEXT APRIL 


The recently launched Constitution, newest 
American flag luxury. liner, will make her 
maiden voyage in the New York-Italy-France 
passenger service April 24, 1951. The $25,- 
000,000 sister ship of the Independence was 
lanuched at Quincy, Mass. She has a gross 
tonnage of 26,000 and a passenger capacity 
of 1,000. With a cruising speed of 2214 knots, 
she and her sister vessel are the largest and 
fastest carriers launched since 1938. The ship 
will carry three passenger classes and incor- 
porate’ the latest devices for safety and com- 
fort. 


A CALENDAR OF 
COMING EVENTS 


Oct.-Nov.: ROCHESTER, N. Y., Cen- 
tennial Celebration. 

Oct. 3-Nov. 3: PINEHURST, N. C., 48th 
Annual North and South Invita- 
tion Open golf championships. 

Nov. 1-7; PALM SPRINGS, Calif., 
National Art Week. 

Nov. 3-9: AMHERST, Nova Scotia, 
Martime Winter fair. 

Nov. 3-Feb. 10: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
Diamond Jubilee exposition at 
museum of art. 

Nov. 14: APALACHICOLA, Fla., Har- 
bor Day celebration. 

Nov. 18: SAN DIEGO, Calif., Fourth 
Annual Mother Goose Christmas 
parade. 


_ 3 and the first westbound trip will leave two 


PARIS-MONTREAL FLIGHTS 
INAUGURATED BY AIR FRANCE 


Transatlantic service between Montreal and’ 
Paris starting October 2 was announced by — 
Air France. The new flights will link the Can- | 
adian city with points in 76 countries served | 
by the airline. According to line officials, the | 
initial flight will arrive in Montreal October | 


days later. Present plans call for regularly | 
scheduled flights from Montreal on Thursdays | 
with Paris to Montreal trips arriving in Can- | 
ada on Tuesdays. Estimated time for the non- 
stop journey is ‘twelve hours. Arrangements | 
have been completed with Canadian airlines — 
to enable passengers to travel from their home | 
cities to any Air France base on one ticket. 
Long-range Constellations will be used for the — 
flights which will feature a 440-mile dinner, — 
served course by course with vintage wines — 
and champagne. 


NETHERLANDS EASES PAYMENTS 
IN FOREIGN CURRENCY TO SHOPS 


Regulations requiring purchasers in Nether- 
lands shops to exchange foreign currency into 
Dutch money before making payments have 
been revised with a change in the licensing 
system. Previously, only a limited number 
of merchants were licensed to accept foreign 
money for items sold to visitors. Under the 
new plan, every shopkeeper has now received 
a license to accept foreign currency from 
visitors for on-the-spot use or for private use, 
giving in exchange, if necessary, Dutch money. 
The regulation applies to restaurants, but not 
to hotels. Hs 


NORTH CAROLINA IMPROVES ROADS 


Two North Carolina roads familiar to trav- 
elers are undergoing face-lifting operations. 
Southport’s historic River Road is being com- 
pletely hard-surfaced, with work scheduléd for 
completion by Mid-October. A seventeen-mile 
addition to the Outer Banks highway, extend- 
ing north from Avon to the boundary of the 
Pea Island National Wildlife Refuge, a mile 
north of Rodanthe, is under construction. 
When completed, present sections will link 
Hatteras with the refuge. 


MIAMI-BERMUDA FLIGHTS BEGIN 


‘The first direct passenger service by air 
between Miami and Bermuda went into effect 
recently. The flight will take five hours and 
is part of the Mexico to Madrid route in op- 
eration by the carrier. Round trip fare is 
$138.60. It is expected that the line will file 
application for a 30-day excursion fare within 
a short time. : ara 
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eisurely One-Day Outing 
iovers Los Angeles Area 
_A leisurely one-day outing, designed to be 
iken by private or public transportation, 
ikes the visitor to California from downtown 
jos Angeles to the romantic old Spanish 
sion of San Gabriel Arcangel. Leaving from 
he heart of the city the route leads to Pasa- 
ena where the first visit is to the famous Rose 
a home of the Tournament of Roses. 
tom the bow! the visitor follows the route 
aken on New Year’s day by the tournament 
arade passing the Pasadena Playhouse, often 
alled the “backdoor to Hollywood” because 
f the many film stars who received their start 
nere. Forming a backdrop for Pasadena is 
fount Wilson where the second largest tele- 
cope in the world is housed in the observa- 
sry. Colorado Street, route of the tournament 
f roses, leads to Arcadia, home of Santa 
inita Race Track. Next stop is San Marino 
there the Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
sry is located. Still heading south, the trail 
nds at the almost-two-centuries-old Spanish 
nission. The tour covers an area of 20 miles 
nd, since it-is arranged to the traveler’s con- 
enience, may be arranged so that all the area’s 
ttractions, instead of just the highpoints, may 
e pewen: 


aa: of Historic Houses 
\gain on Carolina Calendar 
Tentative plans have been made for the 
ourth consecutive season of tours through the 
istoric homes of Charleston, South Carolina. 
s in the past, the trips will be made during 
ne last two weeks in March and the first two 
reeks in April. During the 1950 season 21 
ouses were open to the public, with the money 
ollected from the non-profit foundation used 
) preserve the architectural and _ historic 
easures of the area. The tours are arranged 
1 four groups, so arranged that each runs 
or two weeks without conflicting with the 
urs running at the same time. A ticket for 
ie tour is good for the entire two-week period. 


aris-Casablanca Trip Uses 
hree Modes of Transportation 
An unusual travel arrangement between 
aris and Casablanca, through Spain, suggests 
lany opportunities for homemade. tours, al- 
ough the scheduled trip itself offers a suf- 
ciently wide range of attraction. The trip 
eparts from Paris every Monday and Friday 
nd from Casablanca on Tuesday and Friday. 
irst stage is Paris to Bordeaux by second 
lass train accommodations. From Bordeaux 
» Madrid travel is by French motor coach and 
om Madrid to Algerciras by Spanish bus. 
cruise from Algeciras to Tangiers is the 
xt mode of transportation. The journey to 
asablanca is completed by motor coach. The 
ve-stage outing takes seven enTS p: 
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Fall-Winter Motor Trips 
Sweep Through All Florida 


A group of four motor tours through Florida 
has been scheduled for the fall-winter season. 
Leaving from Jacksonville, October 2 and 23, 
November 6 and December 18, the group 
moves through Green Cove Springs to Silver 
Springs. After a trip by glass-bottomed motor 
launch through the Silver River Jungles. the 
group continues its trip through Sanford, De- 
land and Apopka to Orlando. During suc- 
cessive days the tour visits Cypress Gardens, 
St. Petersburg, Tampa, Fort Meyers, Miami 
Beach with many interim sightseeing points 
and utilizing the most beautiful and scenic 
routes available. On the return trip some of 
the stops include Hollywood, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Palm Beach, Marineland and St. Augus- 
tine. The group returns to Jacksonville after 
the twelve-days outing. Costs range from $229, 
including tax. 


Big Game Sightseeing Tours 
Offer Money-Back Guarantee 

Visitors to East Africa who find themselves 
with limited time for sightseeing may make 
sure they will see big’game on a three-day 
tour from Nairobi in Kenya. From Nairobi, 
the group travels by car to the Rhino Camp. 
High point of the. tour is on the second day 
when the group arrives at the Swamp, an iso- 
lated patch of open water in an otherwise dry 
area. The water is a focal point for many kinds 
of big game including rhino, lion, elephant 
and buffalo. Fares for the three-day safari 
range from about $117 for a person traveling 
alone, to $42 for each of a party of four and 
includes transportation, meals and accommo- 
dation at Rhino Camp for two nights. If no big 
game is seen, a 50 per cent rebate is given. 


New Tours Through West 
Announced for Winter Trippers 

A new group of two-week vacations to Cali- 
fornia and including Santa Fe, Albuquerque, 
Tijuana and the Grand Canyon will depart 
from Chicago every two weeks from January 
6 until May 12. The tours will use three rail- 
road lines, the Santa Fe, Southern Pacific and 
Rock Island. The fare includes motor excur- 
sions to points of interest. Motor trips through 
New Mexico begin from Lamy and include 
visits to Spanish landmarks in the Southwest. 
Grand Canyon is visited the third day. San 
Francisco introduces the California itinerary 
where two days of sightseeing are planned be- 
fore the daylight journey down the coast to 
Los. Angeles. Three days are spent in the lat- 
ter city with visits to the film capital included. 
San Diego and Tijuana, Mexico, are visited 
next before the route extends to Beaumont and 
Banning enroute to Palm Springs. The outing 
returns to Chicago on the sixteenth day. Rates 
for the junket, A fclmive of meals in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, per person, lowér‘berth 
from New York, $540.10; from ‘Chicago, $466. 
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Popular One-Week Tours 
Through Virginia Extended 

An extension of tours to historic Virginia 
until October 28 will permit the one-week 
vacationist to combine the usual advantages 
of organized traveling with the breathtaking 
splendor oof the state’s autumn coloring. De- 
parting from New York every Saturday after- 
noon, with members from other cities joining 
the group the same evening in Baltimore, the 
tours start with a cruise on Chesapeake Bay. 
From Norfolk, the overland portion of the 
seven-day outing begins. From Norfolk the 
group travels to Richmond, stopping to visit 
points of interest in Newport News, James- 
town, Yorktown and Colonial Williamsburg. 
Charlottesville, Ash Lawn, home of James 
Monroe, and Monticello, residence of Thomas 
Jefferson, are seen enroute to Swift Run Gap. 
Traveling along the Skyline Drive, the group 
enters the Caverns of Luray. From there the 
group crosses Massanutten Mountain and ar- 
rives at Natural Bridge. On the route eastward 
stops are made at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity and at Mount Vernon, estate of George 
Washington. Fare from New York, $149. 


Riviera Night Tours Set 

Special tours of the almost - legendary 
French Riviera night life are now available at 
$4.30. The tours start at Nice and move by 
auto along the lower Corniche Road to Monte 
Carlo for a visit to the “Corsair” rendezvous 
and on to the famous Casino. The group re- 
turns to Nice by the middle Corniche Road to 
the Havana Club where tables are reserved for 
the midnight show. 
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Twenty-Day Air Junket Visits 
France, Spotlights Israel 


Of special interest to the international trav- 
eler during the fall “thrift season” is a 20-day 
air tour which spends four days in Paris and 
the remainder in Israel. Flights leave New 
York’s International Airport and make the 
first stop at Orly airport in Paris the following 
day. The three succeeding days are spent in 
half-day excursions through and around the 
French capital. Among the places seen the 
first day are the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
Rue de la Paix, Eiffel Tower, Tuileries Gar- 
dens, Tomb of Napoleon and Quai d’Orsay. 
Sites of interest the next day are Versailles, 
Gallery of Mirrors, Sevres, Marie Antoinette’s 
rustic villa and St. Cloud. The morning of the 
last day in Paris is taken up with other visits 
and departure for Israel is scheduled for 
evening. In the new state, extensive visits are 
made to shrines and places of interest in Tel 
Aviv, Jerusalem, Tiberias, Haifa and Negev. 
On the 20th day the tour leaves Tel Aviv for 
return flight to New York. Cost of the outing. 
during the thrift season, is approximately 
$1,200 which includes all regular tour ex- 
penses. 


Southwest Spotlighted In 
Series of Sightseeing Tours 


The vast southwest of the United States is 
spotlighted in a series of 15-day tours which 
include sightseeing to the Pueblo Ruins and 
cliff dwellings of prehistoric origin. Travelers 
on this outing inspect such popular sites as 
Lake Mead, Roosevelt Dam, Hoover Dam and 
the Apache trail. Cities serving as temporary 
headquarters include Albuquerque, Santa Fe 
and Las Vegas. Designed to show the historic 
old West against a background of the new, 
visitors have an opportunity to join the night 
crowds along Las Vegas’ “Glitter Gulch” and 
to view timeless sights such as the Grand 
Canyon and Kaibab National Forest. Rate 
from New York, $496.90. 


Special 15-Day Excursion Fare 
Announced for Mexico City Tours 


Savings up to 50 per cent on the return 
portion of round trip tickets to Mexico City 
are possible with a new excursion fare put into 
effect by Eastern Airlines October 1 and con- 
tinuing until December 15. The new 15-day 
special outings have been arranged by East- 
ern and Pan American World Airways and 
will be through Houston, Texas. Residents of 
cities served by the “silver fleet” may use the 
special rates in conjunction with many all- 
expense tours which include visits to Mexico 
City, the Floating Gardens of Xochimilco and 
other highlights of a Mexico vacation. 
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Seven-Day Outings to Bermuda 
Scheduled for Autumn Vacationists 


A series of air cruises to Bermuda has been 
designed especially for the autumn vacationist 
with limited time. The trips, which leave Wash- 
ington, D. C. and New York daily include 
round trip transportation and the traveler’s 
choice of hotels. Scheduled by cooperation of 
Colonial Airlines and American Express, the 
week-long junket costs from $111, Bermuda 
plan, or $147, American plan. 


Mexico-California Tour 
Allows Emphasis on Choice 


Mexico and California—two of the most 
popular vacationlands in America—have been 
combined into one fourteen-day air tour pack- 
age. A flexible itinerary allows the traveler to 
spend more time in Mexico—and less in 
California or more in California and less in 
Mexico, according to individual inclinations. 
Price of the tour is $394 from Chicago and 
$491 from New York and includes hotel ac- 
commodations in Los Angeles, Mexico City, 
Acapulco and Taxco. 


World Study Tours Outing Slated 
For England and Scandinavia 


A 34-day all-expense trip, especially d 
signed for Americans interested in the soci 
welfare and educational cooperative moveme 
and applied arts in England and Scandinay. 
is scheduled to leave New York October | 
and return November 17. Highlights of 1] 
eight-day stay in England will include ¢ 
orientation talk by a member of Parliamer 
conferences in London on the social securi 
program of the British government and a de 
at Oxford and Stratford-on-Avon. Leavir 
England, the group will fly to Denmark for! 
seven-day visit to the Royal Agricultural Ca 
lege, Kronberg Castle and Frederiksborg Ca 
tle. In Sweden, the group will spend eight day 
sitting in on labor union meetings with en 
ployers, inspecting modern penal methods ani 
studying the Swedish cooperative. The eigl 
days in Norway are occupied with visits 
arts and crafts centers, an agricultural inst) 
tute and the fjords. The usual tourist attra’ 


tions are seen in all the countries visited. Co! 
of the tour is $1,226. 
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es of One-Class Cruises 
larks Return of Empress Fleet 


; 
‘For the first time in eleven years one of 


anadian Pacific’s “White Empress” ships will 
at New York December 19 for the begin- 
ae of seven Carribean cruises. The ship, 
impress of Scotland, will leave on the first 
Etwo twelve-day cruises to Kingston, Jamaica, 
a ~Guaira, Venezuela, and Havana, Cuba. 
lecember 22, with another cruise scheduled 
br January 5. The next five voyages will last 
burteen days with Curacao, Netherlands, West 
| dies, and Cristobal, Panama, added to the 
inerary. The last Empress to touch at New 


fork was the Empress of Britain sailing on 
er final world cruise in May, 1939. She was 
estroved by enemy action in 1940. The 
resent cruise vessel returned to the North 
\tlantic run from Quebec City to Liverpool 
arly this year. Originally designed for Pacific 
ervice, she sailed as the Empress of Japan. 
tates for the shorter cruises are $300 mini- 
aum while fares for the long trips are from 
350 with sailings on January 19, February 
| and 20, and March 8 and 24. 
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Independence Completes Plans 
For 53-Day Mediterranean Trip 


Plans have been completed for shore excur- 
sions touching 22 ports during the maiden voy- 
age of the Independence through the Mediter- 


ranean. The 53-day cruise leaves New York _ 


February 10 with Madeira scheduled as the 
first stop. Casablanca acts as the headquarters 
while cruise members explore North Africa 
during a day’s outing to Rabat and a two-day 
trip to Marrakesh. Cadiz, Gibraltar and Malaga 
will be inspected during a one-day trip. Al- 
giers is included on the ships itinerary. The 
cruise visits Palmero and Athens, with Israel 
visited from Haifa. Beirut serves as the start- 
ing point for Damascus and Jerusalem. Cairo, 
Luxor, the Pyramid cities and the Nile valley 
are inspected ‘from Alexandria. Istanbul, 
Naples, Barcelona, Tangiers, Larnaca and Lis- 
bon will be among other places visited. Fares 
start from $1,500. 


Popular Trinidad Package Continues 


The ever-popular eleven-day vacation 
cruise to Trinidad will be available at special 
rates during the so-called off season. The cruise 
features nine days at sea, and two days in 
Trinidad. First class passage is set at $400. 


Series of Caribbean Cruises 
Announced for 1950-51 Season 


A series of four winter cruises to the Carib- 
bean have been scheduled by the French Line 
for the coming season. The De Grasse, which 
is slated to make the trips, will travel 15,000 
miles in completing the schedule. The Christ- 
mas-New Year’s cruise, departing New York 
December 23, will visit Nassau, Havana and. 
Miami, returning to New York January 2. 
The three other cruises, all of thirteen days 
duration, will stop at San Juan, La Guaira. 
Curacao and Kingston. Sailings are slated for 
January 27, February 10 and February 24. 
Minimum rates have been set at $190 for the 
first cruise and $285 for the thirteen-day 
junkets. 


Cunard has released a schedule of five 
cruises to the West Indies and South America. 
The trips range from eleven to eighteen days 
in duration and from $295 to $495 in cost. 
First cruise is an eleven-day Christmas and 
New Year’s cruise aboard the Caronia, leaving 
New York December 22. Featured on the trip 
are Yuletide and year-end celebrations at sea 
and visits to La Guaira, Kingston and Havana. 
Four tours will be made by the Mauretania 
starting with a thirteen-day cruise on January 
18 to Nassau, Curacao, La Guaira and Havana. 
Following this, two eighteen-day junkets, the 
first leaving February 3 and the second Febru- 
ary 24, will make a more extensive junket to 
the Indies. Final cruise of the season will be of 
fourteen days duration and will leave New 


York March 17. 


Cruise to Five Latin Capitals 
Offers Alternate Return Trips 


A special cruise, highlighted by visits to 
five South American capitals, will sail from 
New York October 7 with return voyage 
aboard one of two ships offering slightly 
different itineraries. On the southward sail- 
ing, in addition to the capitals, the ship will 
pass through the Argentine and Chilean lake 
region en route to Valparaiso. From Valpar- 
aiso, the traveler may take his choice of trips 
northward. First return trip calls at Anto- 
fagasta, Chile, Lima, Peru, Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, and Buenaventura, Colombia, before pass- 
ing through the Panama Canal, stopping at 
Charleston, South Carolina, enroute to her 
home port. The second itinerary includes Anto- 
fagasta, Lima, and La Libertad before pass- 
ing through the canal and then Cartegena, 
Kingston and Havana. Other cities visited are 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. The cruise commences on a Moore- 
McCormack liner. 
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BATOQUE IN BRAZIL | 


by Arthur J. Burks 


Does the Mysterious Beat of a Jungle Rhythm 


Lure Savage Animals to a Weird Rendezvous? 


AUTHOR (inset, left), wife and friends prepare to tackle jungle. _ 


Mr RUTH AND I paused in our Am} 
zonian wanderings at Belterra, Foil 
Plantations, on the Tapajos River, 30 mili 
south of Santarem on the Amazon, to colle 
medicinal plants for Dr. Cornelius P. Rhoad! | 
Director of. the Memorial Hospital and ¢ 
Strang-Kettering Institute for Cancer Ri 
ick New Yank City. Ruymundo Alve 
Becaule our guide because he knew the ju 
gles, Indian lore, hunting, fishing, and 
local names and uses of medicinal plants. 


“Did you ever hear of batoque?” I aske 
him one day in the jungles, referring to | 
weird hunting practice of the Tapajos Indian 


“Yes,” he said. “Dangerous. Friend é 
mine had his skull crushed by a jaguar righ 
in this strip of woods last year. Did a batoqu 
hunt all by himself. One should always tak 
an armed friend to watch behind one.” 

“Do you know how to do batoque?” 
asked next. , 

Alves nodded, knelt, began slapping a pil 
of leaves with two gices in an odd rhythr 
that troubled me a little. I began lookin 


- around in the gloomy forest, always’so mys 


terious, fearing dangerous visitors. Ruy 
mundo stood, grinning. 


“It is more dangerous when we carry n 
weapons,” he said. “If you wish to go on | 
batoque hunt I know an expert.” 


Five months elapsed before the “expert 
would go on the hunt. 4 


A group was assembled to penetrate int 
the jungles south of Belterra. One afternoon 
the second of our trip, would be devoted t 
batoque. The party consisted of Rudolf Braur 
Swiss Limnologist; Otto Penner, Brazilian 
German Nimrod; Paulo Janary, hunter ani 
guide; a friend of Janary’s who knew every 
thing about batoque; Mrs. Burks, and mysell 
An Indian-Negro-Brazilian followed with ou 
hammocks, a packhorse and our campin 
gear. 

Our armament consisted of three 20-gaug 
shotguns and two machetes. I regarded th 
20-gauges dubiously, though I had eaten dee 
bagged with those popguns. I’d never car 
to face a jaguar from behind a 20-gauge. 

The trail was a maze of animal and India 
trails dating back, for all we knew, to th 
Dawn Man. Jungle—towering trees of a 
sizes, vines, thick leaves, tall grass, spine 
shrubs—embraced us wetly from heels t 
crown. Horses and other animals had steppe 
in one another’s tracks until the way was 
series of loblollies, some knee-deep, separate 
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idges of soap-slick clay, with soggy grass 
Ac either side. We were quickly aware of 
ne of the most potent dangers of jungle 
vel: slender, hard, pointed stakes result- 
ig from the caching of machetes at shrubs 
nd plants, the nibbling of animals at plant 
yps which then became razor-hard spears. 
hey were a few inches to several feet high. 
© fall upon them was to fall upon sharp 
yords. Animals and reptiles are not the real 
ingle dangers; those stakes are. And 
oles aiek 


/Pacas dig fieles: so do armadillos and 
er creatures. Bottoms fall out of ponds. 
Ve had often all but stepped into vertical 
oles twelve feet deep, two feet in diameter, 
1 the middle of Belterra roads, where the 
round simply sucked down the standing 
ter. The jungles were dotted with such 
oles, all booby-trapped, covered with palm- 
ronds, paper-thin, or just behind fallen logs 
ver which one may step carelessly. Broken 
bes, twisted ankles, burial alive—the possi- 
ilities were frightening. A traveler alone 
idn’t have a chance if he stepped. into such 
hole. A man alone in the jungles at night 
aust sit or stand fast to survive. 


| 


Five minutes after hitting the jungle trail 
ye were soaked from top to bottom, wet leaves 
lapping us down, potholes splashing us with 
aud and slime. We stepped on ridges be- 
ween pot holes, slipped and fell or staggered 
ntil our feet found the bottom of the loblolly 
head or behind. The barefoot Brazilians did 
jot seem to mind. Ruth and I were winded 
nd sweat-soaked in a few minutes. We had 
even hours to go. 


; Half-Staryved Dogs 


We were especially interested in the always 
alf-starved hunting dogs of which we had 
hree, two white, one brown. A white one 
ad ‘a twisted hindleg which~an anteater had 
ried to remove. The dogs did not bark as 
hey ranged the jungles from right to left 
cross the trail unless they raised something. 
When one gave tongue we halted and shot- 
uns rose of themselves. The Brazilians lis- 
ened to the dogs, then said in Portuguese, 
‘Monkeys! Birds!” or whatever they inter- 
reted the barking to mean. 

_ Macaws and parrots chattered as we hiked, 
same birds trilled, the whirring of Gallegos 
loves’ wings sounded in the thick forest. In 
ome places there were leaves underfoot, vines 
rawling, and roots. Feet and ankles had to 
ye forced through them. Most of the time it 
vas impossible to take a normal step. As we 
radually entered hunting country the forest 
hinned out a trifle. It seemed that we were 
soing a long way to find animals to call to us, 
ut we said nothing; we couldn’t advance 
nd talk simultaneously, though the Brazil- 
ans chatted unconcernedly the entire trek. 


We reached our campsite on a pond and 
yatched animals come to it to drink. It was 
bout five acres in extent and previous hunt- 
rs had erected ‘a palmfrond i on its 
hore. ; ‘ : 
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GUIDE holds a paca 
at a campsite lean-to 
erected during hunt as 
author and wife watch. 


There were ducks on the pond, but we 
shot none of them because their young were 
too young to survive if we shot the old ones. 
The adults were big, fat, beautiful and black. 
We had no food save oranges and bananas. 
I had never been so tired and Ruth was in 
no better condition. In the jungles every hill 
goes up and is slick as grease. Throw out 
your arms to keep from-falling, you hit some- 
thing covered with spines. Every windfall is 
higher, dirtier and slicker than the last. Fa- 
tigue dullness must be fought like an enemy. 
It can make a man careless and kill him. 

The dogs began roaming. One gave tongue. 
Two joined in. Then the barking ceased. I 
saw a flash of brown at the edge of the pond 
through a thicket of brush and trees, one dog 
pursuing some animal. 

“Paca!” I yelled, knowing the animal (spot- 
ted cavy) because we had a pet paca at Bel- 
terra. Pandemonium broke, for the paca is 
regarded as the best food in the jungles. Our 
Brazilians grabbed shetguns and raced into 
the pond. Pacas head for the nearest water 
when flushed. One of the Brazilians yelled a 
warning to the effect that there was a big 
python in the water, but nobody heeded, or 
saw it. Food was in sight, swcuriju could 
wait! 

A 20-gauge coughed»The paca had stayed 
under almost across the pond. BB shot splat- 
tered its head wheri it surfaced. The hungry 
Brazilian does not miss. The paca was a half- 
grown female, fat as a porker, with light 
brown coarse hair and four or five horizontal 
lines of white spots along her flanks. She 
weighed ‘about fifteen pounds. The Brazilians 
held the carcass over the flames to burn off 
the hair, then made a low greenwood grate 


above the fire, scraped off the hair, quartered 


the animal and roasted it. Half-cooked, it 
still was good food, even without salt. Paca, 
bananas and oranges, coffee made from pond 
water, comprised our lunch. 

We napped briefly, then decided to try 
batoque today. We left three Brazilians in 
camp to keep the dogs from ranging. The 
rest of us moved into deeper jungles south 
of the pond. I began to get excited. I had 
heard of batoque for months, always with 
warnings never to try it. The hunters made 
no sounds. J never made so much noise just 
trying to be quiet. Paulo Janary selected a 
spot. 

“There are too many of us to hide,” Penner 
said. “We’ve made too much noise arriving. 
Don’t expect a thing. No movement, though, 
no whispering, no smoking, just batoque.” 

Braun and Penner had their cameras—the 
very first clicking of which would send wild 
creatures flying. But they could hope. 

Paulo Janary cut a club two feet long, about 
two inches thick. Then he squatted, 20-gauge 
in his left hand, stick in his right, another 
hunter beside him with a second 20-gauge. 
Paulo’s stick rose and fell, rhythmless. Janary 
was careful there should be no rhythm. The 
sound, in that place, was weird. Ruth and I 
had our backs against trees. Others were 
seated so that everyone’s back was overseen. 

The odd drumming sound continued for 
several minutes while tension grew. There 
was a rustle somewhere behind Braun, who 
turned and looked. The first comer to the 
lure of batoque was a brown mouse, all of 
two inches long, with long, startled ears. Of 
all the creatures which must obey batoque 
nobody had mentioned mice! Our mountain 
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had indeed labored. There was another rus- 
tling in the leaves. This time it was a gray 
mouse with longer and even more surprised 
ears. 

For a full hour the mice cavorted slyly 
among us silent ones, watching us with shy 
eyes. Nothing else, for an hour! 

Then one of the hunters directly before 
Ruth froze like a dog at point. His hand 
moved out for a long slender sapling he had 
been using as a walking stick and a protec- 
tion against snakes. I looked where he was 
staring. The thing had not been there a few 
moments before, but now a beautiful but 
deadly coral snake of the banded black-gray- 
red variety reared its head. It licked its 
tongue out at Ruth. 

The hunter raised his stick, exchanged nods 
with Janary, who held his batoque stick 
poised. The hunter struck, hitting the snake 
where the body touched the ground under 
the reared head. The reptile writhed and 
rustled in the leaves, squirming a long time. 
A chill crawled into my skin, all over me. 
Ruth could scarcely look away from the rep- 
tile. Here was death within six feet of us 
and the untouched head was still deadly. 
Batoque could truly be dangerous! This snake 
might have a mate somewhere under the very 
leaves on which we sat trying to be quiet lest 
we scare off other creatures. 

I didn’t see the ant-eater. It may have been 
there all the time, off to our left, asleep in 
the top gallery of a vacated saiiba (leaf-cut- 
ting ant) colony dwelling. Of the large, me- 
dium and tiny ant-eaters, this one was the 
medium, about the build and dimensions of 
the orangutan. Its tail was long, snaky. The 
creature came out of the ant gallery and re- 
garded us with chill, black-eyed disapproval. 
Its shoe-button eyes were bitter, cold as those 
of the coral snake. The ant-eater, sighing as 
if it had made up its mind to do something 
that bored it, sat back on its tail and funda- 
ment, extended its arms horizontally from the 
shoulders sidewise as if to embrace some- 
thing twice too big for its span, picked out 
one of our hunters, moved straight at him 
without a sound. 


It would have been easy to shoot the ani- 
mal, but to let off a shotgun would scare 
away all other curious creatures. I wanted, 
and the Brazilians wanted for me, every pos- 
sible animal to show itself. The charging 
ant-eater increased the growing tension of 
batoque considerably. Janary swung the 
stick which had slain the snake. It looked a 
most inadequate weapon. Ant-eater hide is 
tough. The animals could squeeze dogs to 
death with those formidable arms. A blow 
of the club might divert the animal’s atten- 
tion to anybody! 

But it didn’t. The tamandua bandera, just 
out of reach of the club, swerved toward 
Rudolf Braun, who had only his Leica for 
weapon, which in his excitement and desire 
to save his skin and remember not to make a 


noise, he completely forgot to use. Tamandua, _ 


satisfied with his bluff, took to a tree. Neither 
camera recorded a second of the strange ani- 
mal’s life. We’d all been watching the hooked 
claws at the ends of those brawny arms. The 
animal whipped its long tail around a sapling, 
went up backward, arms still extended as if 
groping for us. I had not known ant-eaters 
were arboreal. When the creature was out 
of our reach it turned and climbed head fore- 
most, swung out to a larger tree and disap- 
peared. 

Our batoque success so far: two mice with 
big ears, one coral snake, and one ant-eater. 

We next spotted what I thought at first was 
a smaller ant-eater. It scooted up a tree with- 
in twenty feet of us. It was a coati, a member 
of the red fox family; I think, red fox size. 
The coati’s tail is long, bushy, banded brown 
and black. The eyes are gimlet, habitually 
angry. A second coati took to a second tree, 
a third to a third tree. For a moment [ felt 
surrounded. 

The gunners went out of control, for coati 
are much prized, both for food and as pets. 
Shoot one out of a tree containing several, we 
had been told, and all come crashing to the 
ground, taking the fall as if dead. One is 
dead or dying, the others playing *possum 
until enemies, dogs preferred, get close enough 
to have their throats slit by razor-sharp 


CAPTURED coati, tied to stout stake, nuzzles near his dead mate. 


teeth. Shotguns coughed and one cane 
from far up a tree—a second right behia 
it. Which was dead, which lived? The 
were noises all through the woods—I tri 
to convince myself afterward lane prove th 
all sorts of creatures, advancing on batoqu 
fled away with the explosions of the 20-gauge 


Paulo Janary dashed forward, deciding 
he ran which coati lived. He snatched up o1 
by the back of its neck and the slim bac 
just forward of the hindlegs. The “dead 
coati came alive with an unbelievably com 
cal expression of disgust on its long-snou 
face—not disgust with any of us, clearly, b 
with itself because it had been such a pod 
actor! The second animal was dead, the thir 
escaped. There may have been more we dij 
not see,— ae 
cluded. There may have been other creature 
enroute to us when the guns exploded. ¥ 
broke up our assemblage and began lookin 
around for signs. One of the hunters loope| 
a cord about the coati’s flank, secured it t 
the end of a three-foot pole to be held lik 
an umbrella above the hunter’s head—t 
coati serving as the most reluctant umbrelle 
As the hunter walked, the animal kept strairi 
ing down to snatch off the hunter’s ears, a) 
ternating that by clutching at every brus’ 
and sapling, shrieking obscenities at us wit: 
every jouncing step. 
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Fresh. Tracks 

We found fresh deer, tapir, wild pig ani 
other animal signs within a hundred yards o 
our batoque site. We could not claim tha 
the animals would have come to us if th 
hunters hadn’t started blasting with the 20 
gauges, but the tracks were fresh. None wa 
of jaguar or ocelot. | 

We picked up two good-sized tortoises— 
called tracaja—and two armadillos. The ar 
madillos caused a kind of silence among ou 
Indian-descended hunters, for the armadill 
is dairu, “earth-runner” or representative ¢ 
the Great Spirit. I could not swear that th 
presence of these animals later procured wa 
in any way influenced by our batoque session 
but our Brazilians, pleased that we had at 
tracted the animals we had, insisted agai 
that all wild creatures came to the sound 
Why? 

“Because the sound is that of edible fruit 
falling!” 

Do snakes and great cats eat fruit? Ar 
we not told that even mosquitoes come il 
clouds? 

“Because the sound is that which the dee 
makes with kicking feet at mating time!” 

This might bring the deer, and the jaguai 
to stalk the deer, but what, then, brings th 
snake? 

No explanation I have ever heard quite ex 
plains the lure of batoque, though if it work: 
the fact of its dangers needs no explanation 

I was satisfied that creatures did come. tc 
batoque, though no one really knew why. 
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HY IS A BRITISH WORKER'S productivity, 

compared to an American’s, so low? 
ismal facts are becoming known over here. 
hrough this year new fenbarucie ones 
tve been broadcast now and then upon the 
turn of one of the teams of workers, man- 
fers and technicians — ambassadors from 
ork benches on this side of the water who’ve 
‘en frequenting the great Yankee workshops 
1d classifying the secrets of mass production. 
ack across the Atlantic they’ve been coming 
ith their packages of news nicely wrapped 
> and, via the radio, placing them in the 
ition’s lap. 


How much longer than a New Yorker does 
London building-trade craftsman have to 
k in order to purchase the articles he 
ants? For an apple, it’s eleven and one-third 
mes as long. For white bread (most of the 
af’s price in the bread shops the state now 
iys from taxes), it is only two and one-half 
mes as long. But for milk (also subsidized) 
is four and one-half times. For a suit of 
othes, about six times; for a shirt, just under 
relve times; for a Bae room suite, some- 
g over five times; for a bottle of Scotch 
hiskey, more than five and one-half times. 
a BO, Ong Et ) 

British industry is under-mechanized, of 
murse. So, lacking the machine, the British 
orker likes to follow through a whole pro- 
8s with the human hand. That takes time. 
ive him time, .and his craftsmanship is still 
eaten. But in the modern world it all adds 
3 to a British purchasing power about four 
mes less than the American. ** 

“Brother, this is bad news,” said one worker 
. another on a radio program, grasping at 
> American idiom like a straw. / 
Another speaker was philosophical. He is 
cis Williams, a leading propagandist for 
e British Labor Party. Yes, mass production 
a miracle, he admitted. It’s the all-American 
acle of the age. But to keep it going takes 
bots, not individuals. A person is what the 
ritish worker prefers to be. A Welsh miner 
s quoted who, prodded to work more shifts 
| the mines (the whole nation including him- 
If now owns them) defied the new imper- 
mal boss. “If I worked less, to be sure it ud 
lean times for the missus and me.” he told 
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the Coal Board. “But if I worked more, I’d 
have no time to look after my garden.” 
“Somehow that remark shocked the Ameri- 
cans,” said Mr. Williams. “But the fact is 
that the British worker prefers to grow roses. 
He thinks that’s one of the ends of civilization. 
Digging coal in the pits is only a means.” 
The British radio gave this apologia a great 
play. It got the leading spot of the week. 


Social Bars Drop 

“Would you like to go hunting?” You are 
asked on the cover of a pamphlet lately put 
out by promoters of the British hunt. Millions 
of Britons until recently would have thought 
that an odd question. The answer was “Natur- 
ally. But why do you ask?” The expensive 
class-marked hunting habits and the lofty 
romantic look of the people in them, their 
exclusiveness, their cult of the horse, the 
laden table at their hunt breakfast, their 
hyphenated names or names that had handles 
to them—one always knew whom the hunt 
belonged to. The best people hunted. It was 
a reserved occupation. 

But high taxes on high incomes in 1950, 
the draft of the younger gentry overseas to 
the boundaries of the empire, and at home 
a needling campaign now some generations 
old against blood sports have changed all 
that. Today the hunt advertises for recruits. 
A British Field Sports Society is in the 
ring with propaganda. Writers have been 
hired. Social barriers fade. “Almost anybody 
can go hunting if they wish,” the brochure 
says wooingly. Objectors to “a cruel sport” 
are met. The fox appears out of a fairy tale, 
is flattered, then damned. “He is a very 
handsome fellow, but so many villains are. 
A villian he is—make no mistake about that.” 

A swift letter to THE Times was printed 
the day after the booklet appeared. It was a 
factual letter, as cold asa steel trap. “The 
fox’s sporting chance is less than fifty-fifty. 
Of 3,635 foxes hunted last year, exactly 1,581 
escaped. There is no quick end to a hunt if 
a fox is dug out, smoked out or flooded out of 
a hole he has got into. Foxes have had their 
tails chopped off by a spade, foxes have been 
suffocated: and drowned. After a long chase, a 
fox may die of acute congestion of the lungs.” 

Which of the postwar Waclend does the fu- 
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ture belong to—the pro-fox one or the anti? 
Odds are on a better life for the fox, looks like. 


Nine Green Acres 

Five or six generations separate a civilized 
Central London undertaking—a nine acre chil- 
dren’s kingdom to which no unaccompanied 
adult is admitted—tfrom very uncivilized begin- 
nings. Londoners have mostly forgotten what 
they were. American students who lodge near- 
by have no cause to remember; today, they 
peer down from their windows into a parked 
expanse strewn with flower beds, lovely blue 
pools and a group of the most carefully and 
expensively looked-after children in the world. 

It was always the poor who came to the 
Foundling Hospital in Bloomsbury, hard by 
London University. At first they came at night 
stealthily and left their infants there forever— 
in a big basket at the gate. Thereafter one 
Coram launched them in life. That was in 
the eighteenth century. Coram was a big- 
hearted sea captain who had invested his 
money in land outside growing London. He 
petitioned the King to build a refuge on some 
of his acres “so that the frequent murder of 
poor miserable children at their birth may be 
prevented and the inhuman custom sup- 
pressed of exposing newborn children to per- 
ish in the streets.” A comfortable basket 
standing at the gate, with nobody watching 
after nightfall, was Coram’s idea of the way to 
collect the harvest. The receptacle would fill 
nightly, Coram was sure, and every dawn it 
could be emptied. That is what happened. 
Within four years just under 15,000 anony- 
mous babies were taken in during the early 
morning light. 

Not many years ago, some five generations 
of Coram foundlings having meanwhile filed 
out into the world, built-up London surrounded 
Coram’s Fields and Coram’s Trust had ended. 
The trustees asked a writer or two to publicize 
how the Foundling Hospital came into being 
and a group of rich, conscience-smitten citi- ~ 
zens saved nine green acres in the center of 
town for the children. Today there’s enough 
money to run a vast playing field and day 
nursery where experts in child care arrive 
from all over the world to watch. Nowadays 
foundlings are few, but it is still the poor who 

benefit. 
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TRAVEL IN FASHION 


DUDE RANCH DRESS 


A Western Ways Feature 


Photographed by Ray Manley 


OUTHERN Arizona’s city of Tucson is a cow 
S country capital where cattle ranges lend 
reality to a clutch of guest ranches nestling 
around the desert winter resort and health 
center. The “dudes” have always tound cow- 
boy attire picturesque. In recent years they’ve 
adopted it—with marvelous variations—as 
their winter costume. 

Called upon to equip home-grown styles 
with dude appeal, Tucson designers and spe- 
cialty shops have helped provide the nation 
with some native American styles. 

If you’re planning to “go western” you may 
want to consider some of the advance fashions 
shown at an outdoor style show held on Wild 
Horse Ranch near Tucson. Such style shows 
are among the popular winter entertainments 
—and these pictures indicate what “they” will 
be wearing at swank winter euest ranches 
during the 1950-51 season. 


Model wears white blouse 
with sand suede skirt, calfskin 
jerkin. Drape of suede mater- 
ial is secret of désigner Phyllis 
Beardsley, leather-work artist 
of repute in Southwest. 


In purple suede blouse, girl 
wears soft grey suede draped 
skirt with purple band set off 
by silver Indian-type costume 
jewelry. Man sports modified 
western outfit, white hat. 


Girl wears gabardine western 
shirt and pants in contrasting 
colors, embroided with vivid 
woolen patterns. Fancy stitch- 
ing on cowboy boots stiffens 
soft, expensive leather. 


Apache Indian cotton frock | 
popular for square dancing. | 
Indians copied old style o 
white women and have not 


Reservation. 


Eastern vacationers view a model in ge 
Navajo outfit at open-air fashion showing. D 
has red velveteen blouse, bright yellow cali 
skirt trimmed in red bands, is popular for ai 
noon patio wear, other informal diversi 


AJ HAT Is THE SECRET of getting good pic- 
'¥ tures of hunting and fishing trips? The 
ciples are the same whether you shoot 
and-white film, motion pictures or color 
_ First, a record of the trip is desired 
ving the people, places and activities— 
ing camp, on the trail, tracking game, 
d other details to tell a complete, docu- 
antary story of what you did and how. 
cond, where did it all happen? Scenic 
ckgrounds, worked into the picture story, 
entify the place, mood and atmosphere. 
nally—and this is the most difficult part— 
lat was the quarry. Big game? Small 
me? Fish? Or just scenery? 
Shooting with gun and camera are often 
uch alike because the most important part 
‘stalking the game and getting into position 
r a shot. A telephoto lens is essential. 
itience is equally important. But there’s no 
e going home until you get some good 
dseups to furnish the climax of your picture 
any 
Devices to help get closeups include use of 
‘camera trap. The camera is set up and 
cused on a water hole or bird nest or other 
ot, and triggered by a piece of string when 
© animal reaches a pre-determined point. 
mchronized flash is essential, as you can’t 
pend on sunlight being there at the crucial 
stant. 
Remote control methods are the same as 
Jove, except that the photographer fires the 
mera from a distant blind or other hiding 
jot, with a long electric cord. 
A radio device is used for this purpose by 
le photographer of birds, Don Bleitz, who 
; developed considerable specialized equip- 
ent for this purpose. 
The quality of your pictures can “be no 
r than the time and effort you give them. 
Dring home trophies on film as well as the 


a kind, devote a few full’days to pho- 


t, on a long trip it’s a good idea to spe- 
ize the filming, too. If you’re shooting 
Is and motion pictures, black-and-white 
id color, set aside one day for each en- 
favor, and you'll come home with better 
ots, because you concentrated on one cam- 
d ‘ot a time. 


| 


_Triple-Threat Cameraman | 


3 ohn S. Day i is one of the country’s top- 
nking hunter-traveler-photographers.. His 
yphies include not only the kind you hang 
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by Will Lane 


on the walls, but also the kind you project 
on screens. 

He is a triple-threat hunter-traveler-photog- 
rapher who hardly knows which hyphen to 
put first—all three activities blend together, 
sometimes one dominating, sometimes an- 
other. In photography, his interests are also 
three-sided—with still pictures, motion pic- 
tures and color slides. 

When not dashing off on sudden trips to 
Alaska or Scotland, he may be found quietly 
running his huge Blue-Moon Ranch, near 
Medford, Ore., where he and his wife, Nan, 
with the aid of their son, raise registered 
Hereford cattle. f 

He uses three still cameras, a Rolleiflex for 
black and white photography, a Bantam Spe- 


cial for color slides, and a Leica with tele- 


photo lens for color also. A Heiland flash 
attachment is used for closeups. For motion 
picture filming he uses a Bell & Howell 70DA. 
For emergency there is a Bell & Howell Auto- 
master, magazine-loading camera. Both are 
16 mm. 

With these cameras he has taken more than 
10,000 feet of color film on unusual parts of 
the U. S., Canada and Alaska, as well as 


travel films of some of the most remote parts 


of South America. On his own Oregon ranch 


he has films, shorts and still-picture stories 
of documentary nature on farming and 
ranching. 


So eS eae 
ERA RS I ee oat 


JOHN S. DAY surveys region from Grizzly 
Peak where he later encountered two bears. 


VAGABOND CAMERA 


Getting Good Pictures of Hunting and Fishing Trips 


New Camera Products 


A portable, directional lighting unit, the - 
“Fold-A-Lite,” attaches to any still or movie 
camera and provides illumination from four 
reflector-type photofloods. Weighing three 
pounds, it folds to 1414 inches for easy port- 
ability. A selector switch provides: 1) Four 
lights at full-intensity. 2) Four lights at half- 
intensity for focusing. 3) Two lights at full- 
intensity. Price $9.95, not including lamps, 
from Penn Camera, 126 West 32nd St., New 
York City. 

A low-price, portable unit for the amateur, 
the new “Lumax 1951,” brings electronic 
flash now into competition for the flash bulb 
business. Price $29.95, it is a product of 
Lumax, Inc., 498 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. The power supply is four flashlight- 
type batteries costing 60 cents. These will 
furnish approximately 100 flashes, the equiv- 
alent of 100 flash bulbs costing about $14. 
A unit for plugging into house current also 
is available. The flashtube is the new G. FT- 
100, operating at 1/1000 second. The light 
output is approximately equal to the Speed 
Midget flashbulb, or about f/8 at 11 feet, 
which makes it ideal for photography of chil- 
dren and animals, candid shots, etc. 

Three 6-page folders are available free 
from the Gevaert Co., 423 West 55th St., New 
York 19, or from Gevaert dealers. They pro- 
vide information on Gevaert films and pa- 
pers, including Gevaluxe Velours, an espe- 
cially fine surface for enlarging. Film for the 
Robot II camera and the Agfa Karat now is 
available from the Gevaert Co. The latter 
camera requires a special 12-exposure cart- 
ridge. 

The Sterling-Howard “slave” flash unit, 
which was $52, now is $14.85, making it the 
lowest-priced in its class. It is an extension 
flash unit that operates without wires. It 
fires simultaneously with the “master” or 
main flash on the camera. 

Tired of hauling out the screen every time 
you want to view some of your color slides 
or movies? The Kinnard Transvisor provides 
a “television type” screen. It is a small cab- 
inet which can be placed on a table or other 
support. Your regular projector is placed on 
the side of the Transvisor, right next to it. 
In the transvisor, three mirrors and a rear- 
projection screen provides a bright, 10-inch 
image. It is not necessary to dim room lights, 
and spectators can sit closely, without wor- 
rying about the projector beam which ordi- 
narily hogs the best seats in the house. Price 
$19.95, the Kinnard Co., Milwaukee, 12, Wisc. 
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Hotel In The Congo 


O*" A WEEK A RED-PAINTED mail truck roars down the jungle-seamed 
road from Stanleyville in the Belgian Congo, turns on a small side 
road, whizzes ‘past a mile of banana plantations and comes to a stop on 
a clearing before a large white building carrying the sign: Camp 
Putnam. That truck, which brings food supplies in addition to mail and 
magazines, provides the only link with the outside world for one of the 
strangest hotels on the African continent. 


PYGMIES gather around the Putnams for portrait outside hotel. 


Camp Putnam, situated in the heart of the Congo’s dense Ituri Forest 
and removed by some 150 miles from the nearest settlement, is run by 
an American couple, Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Putnam. It serves as a stop- 
over place for a stream of visitors that ranges from explorers and big- 
game hunters to movie companies going on location in Kenya, British 
and American businessmen, Belgian officials and just plain tourists. 
Among those who have taken advantage of the Putnams’ simple but 
warm hospitality this year have been a duke, an Irish gold prospector 
on a bicycle travelling from Rhodesia to the Gold Coast, two Danish 
motorcyclists on an endurance trip, and several scientific missions. 

The hotel, consisting of no more than a main building and several 
pavillions, all constructed of mud, sticks and leafs in the manner of 
the natives, stands in an area populated by a tribe of pygmies. It pro- 
vides nothing but the most primitive lodgings for the weary traveller. 
There are no glass-windows, no radio, no telephone and no running 
water. For a bath, water is laboriously heated in an old oil-drum and 
poured into the camp’s only tub. Since it gets very cool at night, every 
room has a fire-place in its center, with the smoke drifting out through 
the thatched roof. 

The pygmies, whom Mrs. Putnam describes as “about four feet seven 
inches tall, extraordinarily bright, with an excellent sense of humor 
and quite untouched by civilization,” do none of the actual work 
around the place. In fact, they are owned and treated as slaves by the 
Negroes who do not consider them real people. Pot-bellied but ex- 
tremely agile, the pygmies are expert hunters who excel in the use of 
bow-and arrow and provide all the meat for the Putnam table. No one 
knows just exactly how many of them there are. They are not taxable. 
One of the little fellows once showed up on tax-collection day, demand- 
ing indignantly that he be permitted to pay the tax and be recognized 
as a “person.” 

Mr. Putnam has lived in the Congo for some 22 years. He first went 
there as member of a Harvard anthropological expedition and liked it 
so much he stayed on. Besides conducting his studies, he also runs a 
government dispensary for the natives and the pygmies. Mrs. Putnam, 
a slight woman with lively brown eyes and a great deal of charm, has 
been in the Congo only since 1948. A painter by profession, she has 
just returned to her jungle home after delivering a number of com- 
missioned works in New York. 

When she first arrived at the camp, the pygmies tended to shy away, 
but kind treatment convinced them they had nothing to fear from 
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by Fred Hift 


“Madame” who soon set up a school where pygmy youngsters we 
taught how to read and write. One of her difficulties was that the lit 
people speak Kingwana, the trade language of the Congo, and it toy 
her quite a while to acquire a working knowledge of the new tongu| 
The pygmies still practice ancestral worship and believe in the evil ey 
They are also a superstitious lot, nicking trees and putting a certal 
kind of leaf on the fire to prevent rain. 


Fine One-Note Singers | 

Oddly enough, the small folk are good singers with excellent voicel 
At night, they sit around their camp fires, each raising his voice in 
single high note that blends into a strange and discordant chant. Th 
are fascinated by any new gadget. When a visitor produced a porta 
radio and played it for them, they ran into the bush and emerged w 
elephant spears and brightly- colored masks which they offered for saj 
to be permitted to continue to listen. 

What with her work and the need to supervise both the household a 
activity on the sprawling plantation, Mrs. Putnam puts in a full daj 
She has learned to prepare native dishes, many of which she tern) 
“delicious.” The Putnams miss fresh milk, which is unobtainable } 
the region, but make wide use of the rice, bananas, peanuts, pineapp| 
and the many varieties of spinach which are grown abundantly arout 
the camp. Once a day they ‘pay a visit to hele private zoo which 
Mr. Putnam’s pride and joy. Among other animals, he has been abl 
to raise the very rare okapi which resembles a giraffe but has a stubbiij 
neck and zebra-like markings on its rump. 

Despite its many inconveniences, Mrs. Putnam loves her life with 
idyllic calm, far away from the nme turbulence. “We have four 
contentment here,” she says “and to us that’s worth more than son! 
of the so-called blessings of civilization.” | 


~ 
Whether you sail around on 4 broom — 
stick..stravel by orthodox meanseece 
or skid on a cake of soap in the 
bathtub - travel protected with an 
American Casualty ACCIDENT POLICY. 
Ask your insurance agent about the 
$1000 Blanket Medical Expense Acc= 
ident policy that costs only $19.50 
a year if you are a “preferred” 
risk (office wrxer). 


remericau Casually 


PENNSYLVANIA 


READING, 


ATH THIS ISSUE, TRAVEL announces 
formation of the Travel Book Club. 
Inauguration of this splendid feature fur- 
er heightens the benefits which accrue to 
ational Travel Club members. It is an- 
her step in the continuous advance of the 
ub, a continuous broadening of its ser- 
pes. 
Now members of the National Travel Club 
ie the privilege, at no extra cost, of join- 
g the Travel Book Club and _ receiving 
onthly selections at a 20% discount from 
e published price. 
‘On this page each month a new, exciting 
lavel book will be selected and reviewed. 
hose who take advantage of the Travel 
pok Club facilities will be allowed to pur- 
ase these selected publications at this 
indsome 20% discount provided at least 
ur. books a year are taken. 


t 


Use Convenient Coupon 


‘Some of the members of the National 
ravel Club have received cards announcing 
lis additional feature. If you have not yet 
ed out your card, or if you did not re- 
tive one, use the convenient coupon printed 
slow and the privilege of purchasing books 
trough the Travel Book Club is yours. 

(Throughout the year, a host of travel pub- 
eations pour from the presses of many pub- 
shers. It is obviously difficult to determine, 
ourself, which are the most noteworthy, the 
es you want to have in your home for en- 


yyment and reference. 
i 


Bl Travel Club, is in a : position to screen 
lese books, to mull over them, read them. 
onsider them and carefully select them. 
hus, books of high value, of unusual interest 
ill be brought to your attention. You will 
eeeive a steady parade of true adventure, 
‘avel stories and guide books—all reviewed 
d offered to you at a 20% saving. 


"Members of the National Trayel Club have 
lways been discriminating readers. When 
F actually ranging -far afield themselves, 


10W FAR CAN YOu 
TRAVEL ON $100? 


ged new edition of “Where to Find the Best in the U. S., 
ada, and Mexico” gives facts—plenty of them—on how 
) see the best in New England or the East or the Deep 
outh or the Rockies or California, etc. on just $100. 

We believe that nowhere else can you learn which are the 
= scenically exciting roads in America, and how to 


ble your sightseeing through this information. Book 
ers what to see throughout the U. S., Canada, and Mexico 
the cities, the country, the resort areas, the national 
tks, etc. “Used your guide this summer,” writes a reader; 
most accurate and finest travel book I have ever used.” 
et, because of Harian’s usual low price policy, this 
000 word guide is yours for just 35c. Wrap up coins 
d mail to ape Publications, 1 North St., Greenlawn 
ng 2 ila J 
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TRAVEL BOOKS 


Travel Book Club Formed; Offers Members 20% Discount 


they have enjoyed the pleasures of armchair 
wandering. Consequently, good books are es- 
sential—books that are not too elementary but 
not too esoteric, in keeping with the times but 
a little different than the ordinary. Such will 
be the theme the Travel Book Club will keep 
in mind when making its selections. 

You can build up a wonderful home library 
through the Travel Book Club. Unlike much 
fiction, travel books rétain their value and 
their enjoyment throughout the years. You 
will read and be proud of the books which 
will come to you from the Travel Book Club. 

Although you must agree to purchase at 
least four books a year, you may, of course, 
take advantage of your Travel Book Club 
membership and benefit by the 20% discount 
each month, chalking up a considerable saving 
throughout your enrollment. 

Now, while you are reading this page, fill 
out the coupon below. If you prefer, copy the 
coupon wording and use your own stationery 
or a postcard. In either case, take advantage 
of your National Travel Club membership and 
add to your library — at great savings — 
through the Travel’ Book Club. 


Book Club Department 


National Travel Club 
115 West 45th Street 
New York City 19, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book Club in 
order that I may purchase monthly selections 
at a 20% discount from the published price. I 
agree to purchase at least four of the monthly 
selections a year. I reserve the right to pur- 
chase as many additional monthly selections 
as I choose. 


NS 
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ravel Crosswords 


By Ted Shane 
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Solution to this puzzle will appear in the next issue. 


ACROSS 


hamburger: pl. 
Truth, and 


Man vs, Animal, result, 
The Untruth, the Unwhole 
Nothing but the Untruth 
Russia’s cramps require more of this 
Most important wheel in the car 

Mound Builders’ first American home 
Substance in spinach that gives you grit 
Collingwood, Bay City and Cheboygan 
are on this lake 

Arequipa, ————— 

Stagger down Mt. Washington on skis 
Half pint 

Lion’s breakfast 

Muse of poetry 

He made.a Dickens of a good illustrator 
Firecracker powder, compared to the 
atom 

It buzzed the camp, and everybody took 
cover 

Famed London Bells 
Letter from Athens 
Home of the lovely 
and Derg 
Finno-Ugric speaking nomads of 
Arctic, great Kola lovers 

Sierra 
It leads a spotty existence in Thailand 
The participants in the world’s oldest 
battle 

He lives with one foot on each side of 
the Equator 

What your interest in Travel will never 
do: adv. 

Horse and dog mechanic 

Ply a female with candy, flowers and 
jewelry in order to become her assistant 
d’Antibes 

Mixed-up ass 

The Paris of South America 

Goes on a fling 

Hottest guy down under 


loughs; Allen, Ree 
the 


; The Smell of Loneliness 


They’re shot by Indians in canoes and 
Grand for making furniture 

The American Flag 

Remember this, TViewers? (obs.) 
Female brainstorm 


Lover of raw manburger 
The Egg of Hell; ticket to Kingdom 
Come 


Spirit of Going-Places 

Constantly heard from members of the 
Russian negation: pl. 

What CPAs get after deductions 


DOWN 


Fighting seven-striper from down under 
Iron Curtain Mts. 

Russian river and well known Leaping 
American 

Spooners will want one 

Early world traveler, said to have found- 
ed the Arabs 

There’s one under every Russian’s bed 
Plucky Marx man 

Dobbin’s second gear 


9 1/100th of a yen 
10 November birthstone 
11 Attention caller 

12 First Colt Manufacturer of the Old West 
13 Mirth murderers, filled with the sour 
milk of human kindness 

Eye see 

Hamlets trying to be Parises 

Place where you'll find a star assort- 
ment of Italian hams: It. 
What Great Grandma wore 
it sure tickled Great Grandpa 


21 
23 
25 


to Paris— 


27 Videot’s Delight 

28 Mother’s father’s son’s daughter to 
Mother 

29 Fighting speckled character from down 
under 

31 Change what’s on one’s mind: female 


Large area to which the U. S. A. is 
attached 

This is filled with bull rushes 
S’ti eno ni esrever: Scotch 
The English put meat in this 
Mother Naturejs,; diamonds 
washers 

King of Noxthambriss: 587-633 A. D. 
Give this the triple-0 
Capital of Kenya 
Small green rubber 
banquets 

Scorches the earth 
Wicked City of the Plain 

Took things quiet in a foreign country 
Boat the Greeks went Jason around in 
Tacks collector of Akron, Ohio 

Child of a Ruthless world 

Be busy doing nothing 

Kind of borne in Michigan 

Without in France 

The Ruhr is minus you 

Mr. Hogg’s little girl 


and rose 


object served at 


Solution to September Puzzle 


A TRAVEL ODDITY 


The Stones of Carnae 
by Robert G. Heeney 


N° REGION IN THE world possesses such remarkable remains of t} 
Stone Age as those found in France’s Brittany. The greater numb} 
of these remains lie around the small village of Carnac, and cons| 
mainly of druidica] monoliths, or menhirs, as ney are sometimes calle} 
It is believed that these monoliths originally numbered about 15,000 all 
were erected by the ancient Celts to mark places of burial and to ser 
as defense barriers. Many of them have long since disappeared. 


Carnac’s monoliths are set up in three great formations. For sevell 
miles these formations rise and fall in serried ranks across the coun! u 
side, running due east to west. The first of these formations is the m¢ 
impressive. i 


At the western end, where the formation appears to ec the sto 
reach their greatest height, gradually becoming smaller until fin 
disappearing into the ground. 


About a mile further on the second formation begins. This gr 
is called “Kermario,” or “The Place of the Dead.” Commencing at) 
height of about ten feet, the stones gradually recede to about a foot abo 
Paaads This group consists of ten straight lines running ehigd 1 24) 
anak Further on, the third formation, called “Kerlescant,” * 
Place of Burning,” begins. 


It is a sobering experience contemplating these amazing masses 
stone, stretching away in long avenues as far as the eye can rea 
and to remember that they were there 3,000 years before the coming 
Christ. 


According to traditional belief, these huge blocks of stone were tran 
ported from a place 200 miles away for erection at Carnac. Whi 
species of giants performed this colossal task, scientists do not know. Né 
can they explain the engineering skill ncessary to place these huge ston 
in the ground with such geometrical exactitude. 


Following the era of Christianity, various edicts were from tin: 
to time issued by the Church denouncing idolatrous practices at Carna\ 
At Nantes, in 658 A. D., a Council of Bishops specifically condemne 
numerous pagan rites and ceremonies still being practiced at Carnac, at 
made special references to “oaks and stones still in the depths of t 
wood before which the populace burn fires and place offerings.” 


Charlemagne also condemned such pagan practices. Despite thes 
condemnations, however, it is said pagan practices continued there ¥ 
to the seventeenth century. 


The traveller to Brittany should not overlook a visit to Carnac, whi 
the three great monolith formations will be found just north of th 
village, chiefly in the Locmairiaquer district. The best route is throug 
Auray as the remainder of the district is heavily indented by the sez 
Apart from its archaeological interest, Carnac itself is a very pleas 
resort, with a population of about six thousand and a lovely sandy beach 
ideal for bathing. 


\ 


STONES at Carnac, Brittany, still baffle scientists as to origin. y 
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BJECTS 


: to create and promote interest in travel and ex- 
plorations; to furnish its members information on travel 

and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of 

_ transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Club Bulletin 


our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal 
and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship with the people of the world in 
order to secure the cause of international peace and justice, 


BOROPRAN aeea te: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher, Sir Philip Gibbs. ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: Lucient S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells. AUSTRALIA—-NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. 


TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


| AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE SAVINGS 


re HIS MONTH ANOTHER FEATURE is added to 
the long list of benefits which members of 

2 National Travel Club are privileged to 
ajoy. Through special arrangements made by 
te Club, members may now take out auto- 
lobile insurance at a 15 per cent saving. 
| Americans travel more in automobiles than 
| any other type transportation. Americans 
re at home behind the wheel. Yet more than 
ve million automobile accidents will occur 
ln the North American Continent this year 
ith a consequent property damage running 
ver a billion dollars. 

‘Facing these facts squarely, the happy auto- 
it who likes to take a Sunday spin, who uses 
is car for shopping, business trips and pleas- 
fe outings is acting wisely when he makes 
ire he has automobile insurance. 

Five things to consider when thinking of 
automobile insurance are: 1) Get the ae 
ind; 2) Get enough of it; 3) Get it in a 
‘rong company licensed in every state and 
anadian province; 4) Get it in a company 
h a wide-spread claim organization; 5) Get 
isurance which will be acceptable in the 
‘ates and provinces having Financial Re- 
ponsibility laws. 

Through the National Travel-Club, you may 
uire good automobile insurance and a 15 
er cent discount will come to you in the form 

a refund upon expiration. 

sted below is a basic description of cover- 

e in private. passenger automobiles you may 
cure at this saving through the Serce taer 
ade by the Club: 


by 


BODILY INJURY 


Protects you against loss through claims or 
judgements resulting from bodily injury or 
death caused by accident arising out of the 
ownership, maintenance or use of any auto- 
mobile insured by the policy. 


PROPERTY DAMAGE 


Protects you against loss through claims or 
judgments resulting in damage to the property 
of others caused by accident arising out of the 
ownership, maintenance or use of any auto- 
mohile insured by the policy. 


MEDICAL PAYMENTS 


Pays medical, surgical, ambulance, hospital 
and professional nursing services or reason- 
able funeral expenses (regardless of liability ) 
resulting from injury or death of guests, mem- 
bers of your family or yourself while riding 
in any automobile insured by the policy. 


COMPREHENSIVE 


Pays for practically all kinds of damage to 
your automobile, including loss of use by 
theft and glass breakage, but not loss or dam- 
age caused by collision or upset. 


COLLISION 


Pays for damage to your automobile by 
collision with another object, or upset. 


TOWING COVERAGE 


Reimburses you for towing and labor costs 
necessitated by disablement of your car. 


DRIVE OTHER CARS 


Insured or spouse protected gratis with 
Drive-Other-Car coverage. Children or other 
relatives residing in your household may be 
similarly protected for nominal charge. 

These brief references are, of course, sub- 
ject to the policy condition, and you also re- 
ceive many other benefits without extra 
charge. Among these additional features are 
such items as protection to other persons using 
your car with your permission, coverage for 
your employer in the event you use your 
car in his business, defense for any court ac- 
tion against you whether fraudulent or not, 
and similar protective services. 

Rates on automobile insurance vary not 
only with your place of residence but, of 
course, with the amount of insurance you wish 
to carry. Obviously it would be impossible to 
list the diverse policy prices, arrangements 
and combinations on this page. 

To get complete information on what is 
best—and what it will cost—for you—just fill 
in the inquiry coupon on this page or send a 
postcard or letter for full details. You know 
the importance of automobile insurance. Get 
it through the National Travel Club and bene- 
fit further with a 15 per cent savings. 


Automobile Insurance Dept. 
National Travel Club 

115 West 45th Street 

New York City 19, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


Without obligation on my part, please send 
me a questionnaire in order that I may return 
it to you and receive full details concerning 
cost, payments, etc., of automobile insurance. 


My membership number is............... ; 


CONTRIBUTOR’S CORNER 


EVALYN SLACK GIST (California’s Garden 
of Allah) has written a host of travel articles 
in the past four years with her by-line ap- 
pearing in publications ranging from the 
Desert Magazine and Highway Traveler to 
Trailer Travel. She has three small grand- 
children and doesn’t “mind a bit that my 
hair is getting gray, just so my mind doesn’t.” 
Born in Vermont, she and her husband call 
Oregon home in summer, and the Coachella 
Valley is their favorite winter spot. “Terribly 
embarrassed” to be writing about herself, she 
finds, like many TRAVEL writers, that “it is 
much more fun to write about places and 
things.” 


HARRISON FORMAN (Peking and _ the 
Forbidden City), member of the Explorers 
Club, was born in Milwaukee in 1904, majored 
in Oriental philosophy at the University of 
Wisconsin. Following expeditions to remote 
central and northern Tibet he was engaged 
as technical director of the film Lost Horizon. 
He has explored the Gobi Desert, Manchuria, 
villages of Formosa and great areas of China. 
His Kooks Changing Cae published in 1948, 
is an authoritative non-political reference 
work. He has written for numerous maga- 
zines including Life, Look, Collier’s, and the 
National Geographic. A Fellow of the 
American Geographical Society, he has also 
covered Far East news for the New York 
Times, the London Times and the National 
Broadcasting Company, has an outstanding 
reputation as a top-notch correspondent. 


e 
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JOHN WILLIAM EDWARDS (Colonial 
Williamsburg) was born in Surry County, 
Va., just across the river from Jamestown 
and not far from Williamsburg, and has 
known the Williamsburg area intimately since 
1916. After finishing high school in Spring- 
field, Va., he drifted to New Orleans and 
was next heard from in South America. He 
joined the Navy to pile up further mileage 
and complete his circumnavigation of the 
earth. Now settled in Petersburg, Va., he is 
apt at any time to be “off to some outlandish 
place.” 


GORDON COOPER (Ring Around Europe) 
has roamed in most parts of the world and 
has engaged in many activities from gold- 
mining in Central Africa to acting as a 
“dentist” in Korea, now lives in London. 
Author of over 40 books, with four of them 
published in the U.S., Mr. Cooper has just 
completed a 5,000-mile tour of France gather- 
ing material for forthcoming books. A Fellow 
- of the Royal Geographical Society, he will 
be remembered by TRAVEL readers for his 
article Around Europe for $150 which drew 
such a high and favorable response. 
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ARTHUR J. BURKS (Batoque in Brazil) 52, 
has appeared in print with everything from 
stories for juveniles to ghost-written adven- 
ture tales. An editor friend of his estimates 
that he has published 25 million words since 
1920. A lieutenant-colonel in the Marine 
Corps Reserve, he is standing by for orders 
as this is written. He has traveled extensively 
including trips to China and Manchuria. Cur- 
rently, he is writing a science fiction novel 
with a Brazilian locale. Married, he has four 


children, and lives in Paradise—Pennsylvania 


—close to the Lincoln Highway so he “won’t 
becomes homesick for New York City,” where 
he spent fourteen of his writing years. Re- 
garding a batoque,he adds, “Natives said 
that the camera click would scare off every- 
thing. Nor do I know of anybody who ever 
photographed it. One of my cameramen told 
me he had once tried to photograph batoque 
and was badly mistreated by a huge family 
of guariba monkeys, the red howlers.” 


e 

RAY MANLEY (Dude Ranch Dress) , 29, was 
born in Arizona, attended the State College 
at Flagstaff, spent two years in the Navy 
including some time at the Photographic Lab 
in San Diego plus instructorship at the Pen- 
sacola Naval school of basic photography. 
Married, he has a son and daughter, and 
his great grandfather was one of the earliest 
photographers in Ohio. As a highly suc- 
cessful photographer in Tucson, he states that 
“It is not the technical knowledge alone that 
makes the picture, but the work involved 
both physically and mentally in making an 
idea or request materialize.” 


e 
ROBERT HEENEY (The Stones of Carnac), 
30, lives in Dublin, Ireland, is a writer- 
photographer-artist who has contributed to 
over a score of British, Irish and American 
publications. 


PABLITO 


in touring Mexico and we would appre” 


_ But now, with the addition of some color : 


EDITOR'S LOG 


Dear Sirs: v 

I have been a subscriber to TRAVEL for yee 
and years. As a member of the military ¢ 
tablishment I have, of course, done a lot 


* 
traveling. 4 


In the August issue there is a most inte: c 
ing article by Ralph E. Ogden on Why 
Moved to Mexico. My wife and I are interes 


it very ayes if you would send us his maili 
address. 
~ Cel. Guy M. Kinman, USAF Re 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


Writer Kinman’s letter is typical of many Fr 
ceived by TRAVEL following publication | 
Why We Moved to Mexico, an article thi 
drew one of the heaviest mail responses oft 
cent times. To those interested, TRAVEL will 
continue to furnish Mr. Ogden’s address, sug 
gests that an international reply coupon | 
enclosed for return postage when writing him. 


Big Step Forward 


Dear Sirs: 

May I add my commendation for id 
improvement in the articles and layout 
TRAVEL magazine? For several years I ec 
sidered it very uninteresting and unattracti 


interesting arte, I believe you have 1 made . 

big step forward. if 
Augustus E. Calife 
St. Albans, N. Yo 


Travel and Photo Guide 


Dear Sirs: a 

It was with great pleasure that I receiv 
your check for $10.00 announcing my /pho 
as the winner of the third prize in your An 
teur Photo Contest. 


I have found that using your magaz 
as a guide, traveling and photography can: 
a really enjoyable hobby. 
William Johnson 
Des Moines, la 


Appetite Whetted 


Dear Sirs: : 

I enjoyed the article entitled Around Eu 
for $150 by Gordon Cooper and of cot 
such articles serve to whet the appetite for 
similar trip. 


I certainly compliment you on the 
magazine, the articles seem to be of unustt 
interest and it is of great improvement in 1 
opinion. ; 
i" Ernest L. Mack 
San Diego, Cal: 


Trav 


. 


